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preface. 


Of  the  poems  included  in  this  volume,  twelve  are  pinted  now 
for  the  first  time;  as  to  the  rest,  the  names  of  the  hooks, 
magazines,  or  newspapers  in  which  they  jyreviousli/  appeared  are 
given  in  the  text.  The  arrangement  is  mainly  chronological ; 
but  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
this  sequence,  to  separate  poems  by  the  same  author.  Many 
readers  will  perhajjs  be  disapp)ointed  at  missing  from  the  selection 
this  or  that  poem  they  remember;  for  much  good  verse  has 
probably  altogether  escapjed  the  Editoi''s  search ;  and  much  he 
has  been  compelled  to  pass  over  from  the  necessary  limitations  to 
the  size  of  his  volume. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  all  those  vrriters,  to 
tvhoni  he  was  able  to  apply,  for  the  permission,  in  every  cast  readily 
granted,   to  reproduce   their   ivork ;    to   the  proprietors   of  the 

LYTTELTON    TIMES  ami  CANTERBURY   TIMES,  the  Christchuvch 

PRESS  and  WEEKLY  PRESS,  the  OTAGO  WITNESS,  and  other 
papers  and  magazines  for  allowing  him  to  reprint  verses  that  first 
appeared  in  their  journals  ;  and  to  MESSRS.  whitcombe  and 
TOMBS  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  publication  and  the 
care  and  taste  they  have  bestowed  upon  its  prroduction.  Fw  the 
information  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  he  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  "  Notes  "  to  both  editions  of  the  canterbury  rhymes  ; 
while  several  of  the  biographical  sketches  are  condensed  from 
Cox's  "  Men  of  Mark  in  New  Zealand." 

Of  the  wark  of  editing  and  writing  this  little  volume,  the 
greater  part  has  been  done  on  a  sick-bed,  the  whole  in  hospital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Editor  has  been  obliged  to  draw 
largely  on  the  kindness  of  his  personal  friends  for  help  in  the 
work  of  searching  '"files,"  cojjying  MSS.,  and  reading  proofs ; 
for  the  help  so  generously  given,  he  begs  them  accept  his  most 
sincere  thanks. 

November  \st,  1900. 
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3ntrobuction. 


'"'O  publish  a,  selection  from  the  poetical  literature 
of  the  youngest  of  the  great  colonies  of  the 
Empire,  and    to  limit   that  selection   to  the 
poets   of    a    single    province,    which    is    only    now- 
completing  its   first   half-century,  seems  to  call   for 
some  explanation,  some  apology.     For  New  Zealand 
possesses  nothing  yet  that  can  be  called  a  national 
literature.     The  Island  Race  is  still  in  its  cradle,  and 
has  developed  no  characteristic  marks  by  which  New 
Zealanders  may  be  distinguished  from  other  Britons  ; 
still    less    has   its    literature    had    time    to  exhibit 
distinctive  national  features.     In   Australian  poetry 
there  are  already  the  signs  of  a  school,  recognizable 
by  traits  of  its  own :  in  externals,  the  deification  of 
the  horse,  in  spirit,  a  sombre  melancholy,  as  joyless 
and    dreary  as  the  treeless,  trackless  wastes  of   the 
"  haggard  continent."     But  the  New  Zealand  singer 
is  still  content  to  attune  his  lay  to  English  melodies  ; 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of   his  native  land  enters 
into   his   pictures ;    the   buoyant   hope   of   a  strong 
young   nation   glows   in    his   verse ;    the   chivalrous 
courage  of  the  race  they  have  supplanted  claims  his 
tribute ;  but  he  is  still,  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  his 
art,  an  English  singer  of  an  English  song. 

"  There  is  no  New  Zealand  literature,"  writes  the 
author  of  "  The  Long  White    Cloud "  ;   but  enough 
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good  work  has  been  produced  in  New  Zealand  or  by 
New  Zealanders  to  constitute  at  least  no  unworthy 
beginning.  Alfred  Domett  was  a  poet's  poet  rather 
than  a  people's  poet ;  but  "  Eanolf  and  Amohia " 
received  from  audience  fit  though  few  emphatic 
recognition  as  one  of  the  great  poems  of  a  century 
prolific  in  great  poems.  "  I  rank  it  under  nothing — 
taken  altogether — nothing  that  has  appeared  in  my 
day  or  generation,"  v/rote  Robert  Browning.  "Intel- 
lectual subtlety,  great  power  of  delineating  delicious 
scenery,  imaginative  fire — all  these  are  there " — 
was  the  verdict  of  Tennyson.  We  have  but  one 
Domett,  it  is  true ;  but  after  him  come  a  goodly 
fellowship  of-  younger  poets  :  they  have  not  attained 
his  fame  ;  but  for  some  of  them  there  is  yet  time  ; 
and  they  remove  from  the  publication  of  a  New 
Zealand  anthology  one  reproach  at  least — that  it  is 
premature.  But  the  selections  in  this  volume  are 
confined  to  the  writers  of  one  province  only ;  for  this 
is  the  Jubilee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  aim  of  the 
Jubilee  Book  of  Canterbury  Rhymes  is  merely  to 
ensure,  however  inadequately,  that  the  literary  side 
of  our  first  half-century's  development  shall  not  go 
altogether  unrepresented  in  our  festival.  This  little 
volume  asks  a  welcome  only  on  Canterbury  soil  and 
from  Canterbury  men  and  women. 

It  is  often  said  that  New  Zealand,  with  her  rich 
dower  of  beauty,  should  become  the  home  of  great 
poets.  But  if  the  supreme  literary  gift  in  an  artist 
is  simply  "  to  communicate — perfectly,  absolutely — 
whatever  he  seeks  to  communicate — in  its  form,  with 
its  feeling,  in  its  mood  ;  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  of  his  conception  and  its 
atmosphere," — then   there  is  no  reason  why  a   poet 
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should  be  less  excellent  were  his  lot  cast  in  an  arid 
Sahara  than  were  he  born  in  this  bright  land  where 
Nature  has  played  spendthrift.  For  has  he  not  there 
too  the  infinitude  of  stars,  the  awesomeness  of 
illimitable  space,  the  mystery  of  the  human  heart  ? 
But  though  the  beauty  of  our  land  will  not  necessarily 
determine  the  excellence  of  its  poetry,  it  will  influence 
its  mood  ;  and  that  mood  will  be  joyous.  The  New 
Zealand  poet  will  rejoice  in  the  tangled  glory  of  her 
forests,  the  inspiring  sublimity  of  her  mountain  peaks, 
the  shimmering  beauty  of  the  curving  shore,  and 
summer  skies  arching  over  all.  He  will  rejoice,  too, 
in  the  strong,  buoyant,  free-expanding  life  of  a  young 
nation  with  a  great  destiny.  For  if  the  navigators 
from  Hawaiiki  who  settled  on  these  shores,  have 
grown  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  to  "a  stature 
of  mind  and  body  which  no  branch  of  the  Polynesian 
race  has  approached  elsewhere,"  what  limits  shall  we 
set  to  the  possible  development  of  an  offshoot  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  same  natural  environment  1 
New  Zealand  poetry  should  be  full  of  the  joy  of 
livins:.  A  tone  of  sadness  will  be  heard  in  it,  as  in 
all  true  poetry ;  but  no  numbing  pessimism,  no 
morbid  melancholy.     In  much  Australian  poetry 

"  There  sounds  I  know  not  what  ground  tone 
Of  human  agony." 

But  the  poetry  of   New  Zealand  should  be  joyous, 

virile,  essentially  sane. 

But  in  speculating  upon  the  features  of  a  literature 
that  has  still  to  be  written,  I  digress  from  the  more 
immediate  task  of  introducing  to  my  readers  what  is 
after  all  but  a  modest  volume  of  Canterbury  verse. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  Canterbury  poetry 
opens  with  a  sincere,  lofty,  and  truly  English  note; 
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Somewhere  in  mid-ocean,  on  board  the  pilgrim  ship 
"  The  Charlotte  Jane,"  on  November  1st,  1850 — • 
exactly  fifty  years  before  the  date  on  which  this 
volume  will  be  published — the  first  Canterbury  poem 
was  written  by  a  Canterbury  Pilgrim, — the  man  who 
afterwards  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  the 
province,  and,  when  government  by  responsible 
ministers  was  granted,  the  first  Premier  of  the 
Colony.  That  English  note  is  well  sustained  through- 
out the  first  half-century  of  our  literature.  When 
we  read  Charles  Christopher  Bowen's  "  Battle  of  the 
Free,"  written  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War,  we 
realize  that  its  author  is  not  merely  poet  but  prophet. 
How  truly  that  poem  expresses  Canterbury  thought 
and  sentiment,  the  events  of  the  present  year  have 
triumphantly  proved.  Every  loyal  New  Zealander — 
and  what  New  Zealander  is  not  loyal  ? — must  feel  a 
glow  of  pride  to  hear  how  early  in  our  young 
literature  the  Imperialist  note  was  sounded,  and  to 
realize  how  true  it  rings  !  Those  who  heard  Mr. 
Bowen's  speeches  when  Cantei'bury  was  sending  her 
Rough  Riders  to  the  Transvaal,  must  have  felt  that 
forty  years  have  abated  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his 
patriotism.  And  we  hear  the  same  British  strain 
throughout  our  verse  :  in  Dean  Jacobs'  "  Greece  is, 
where  the  Greeks  are,"  in  Wm.  J.  Steward's  "  Britain 
of  the  South,"  down  to  our  own  day  in  G.  P. 
Williams'  spirited  invective  "  Omnes  Illacrymabiles.'' 
There  is  about  most  New  Zealand  poetry  the 
freshness  of  the  open  air  ;  and  in  the  best  of  it, 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  Nature.  How  truly, 
how  vividly,  does  Reeves  in  "  The  Passing  of  the 
Forest "  communicate  his  conception,  how  perfectly 
convey    to  us    the  mood    of   pensive  melancholy    in 
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which  he  views  the  vanishing  glories  of  the  Avoods  ! 
The  very  spirit  of  the  bush  breathes  in  his  verse. 
Even  more  admirable  is  the  effect  of  atmosphere  in 
his  "  White  Convolvulus  "  :  more  admirable  because 
more  vague  and  elusive,  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  produce  ;  "  the  shaping  gift  of  imagination  "  is  in 
every  line  of  it.  And  in  Miss  Colborne-Veel's 
"  Sumner "  how  subtly  does  love  of  the  sea  blend 
with  sad  memories  in  a  poem  full  of  gracious  sentiment 
and  delicate  fancy.  If  it  be  true,  as  one  critic  has 
said,  that  the  test  of  literary  strength  is  the  imagina- 
tive treatment  of  the  commonplace,  then  nnist  this 
simple  little  domestic  idyll  and  her  "Satui-day  Night" 
be  admitted  to  possess  "literary  strength"  in  no  small 
degree. 

Though  one  may  well  be  sceptical  about  the 
artistic  value  of  what  is  called  in  the  hackneyed 
phrase  "local  colour,"  it  seemed  natural,  in  selecting 
the  poems  for  a  volume  published  primarily  for 
Canterbury  readers,  to  pay  some  regard  to  local 
interest,  where  this  co-existed  with  intrinsic  merit  as 
poetry  or  humour.  In  Reeves's  fine  lines  on  the 
burning  of  "Heathstock,"  a  typical  station  homestead 
of  old  Canterbury,  and  in  his  amusing  "Disappointed 
Swagger,"  we  have  picturesque  glimpses  of  life  in 
the  pastoral  province.  C  P.  Williams  is  frankly 
entertaining  ;  he  prefers  the  rfde  of  verse-humourist 
to  the  more  serious  part  of  poet.  Though  many  of 
his  verses  prove  him  possessed  of  true  poetic  feeling, 
it  is  genial  satire,  rather  than  exalted  sentiment,  we 
look  for  in  his  pages  ;  and  his  delineations  of  the 
humours  of  the  shearing-shed,  the  survey-camp,  and 
the  saddling-paddock  are  genuinely  racy  of  the  soil. 
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The  critic  will  possibly  cry  out  upon  some  of  the 
rhymes  in  this  volume,  that  they  are  not  poetry  at 
all.  True  ;  many  of  the  verses  are  selected  for  their 
topical  interest,  not  for  their  intrinsic  poetical  value. 
But,  after  all,  if  Crosbie  Ward  were  not  a  poet,  was 
he  not  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent 
fancy  "  1  And  are  not  the  random  rhymes  of 
Stoddart  and  Wakefield,  of  Ward  and  Maskell 
"  excellent  fooling  when  all's  done  "  1  It  is  for  the 
old  associations  attached  to  them,  that  some  of  these 
ai-e  here  included ;  for  the  amusing  side-lights  they 
throw  upon  incidents  of  the  strenuous  "  Early  days," 
among  a  people  whom  an  Indian  officer  described, 
without  intending  a  compliment,  as  "  poor,  proud, 
religious — and  without  servants."  In  the  rhymes 
themselves  that  are  scattered  through  the  volume, 
and  in  the  Notes  and  Sketches  at  the  end,  it  is  hoped 
something,  however  little,  has  been  accomplished  to 
help  preserve  the  folk-lore  of  the  pioneers,  and  to 
help  keep  alive  our  interest  in  the  vie  intime  of  Early 
Canterbury.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves' 
preface  to  his  reprint  of  the  "  Canterbury  Rhymes  " 
in  1883: — "As  men  go  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and 

'  One  hands  to  another  the  burning  torch  of  existence,'  " 

there  is  something  else  to  be  handed  on  in  the  shape 
of  such  memorials  as  can  be  collected  of  peculiar  traits 
of  each  passing  age.  To  give  a  fair  notion  of  what  life 
was  in  Canterbury's  earlier  days  is  not  perhaps  so  easy 
as  either  those  who  lived  it  or  their  successors  may 
imagine.  It  differed  far  more  from  the  existing  order 
of  things,  than  the  present  is  likely  to  do  from  the 
quite  immediate  future.  The  pilgrim  was  not  only 
another  man  from  those  who  followed  him:  he  was 
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also  a  colonist  of  a  stamp  distinct  in  many  respects 
from  any  other  class  of  pioneer  in  Australasia.  He 
had  his  failings  of  course  ;  but  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  read  these  Rhi/mes,  will  see  that  he  had  a 
brighter  side  ;  will  recognise  what  they  have  been 
told — that  the  founders  of  Canterbury  were  English 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
those  much  abused  words ;  and  will  not  be  ungrateful 
to  those  who,  though  now  themselves  fast  disappear- 
ing, have  left  enduring  marks  of  good  work  behind 
them." 

None  of  the  writers  whose  work  is  here  represented, 
are  literary  men  by  profession,  though  some  of  them 
serve  journalism — "the  business  partner  of  literature." 
A  majority  of  New  Zealand's  best  poets,  strangely 
enough,  have  also  been  politicians.  Alfred  Domett 
was  Premier  ;  C.  C.  Bowen  and  W.  P.  Eeeves  were 
cabinet  ministers;  Wm.  J.  Steward,  Thomas  Bracken 
and  Vincent  Pyke  are,  or  were,  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  while  of  the  Canterbury 
Rhymers,  Fitzgerald  and  Crosbie  Ward  were 
ministers,  and  Wakefield,  Stoddart  and  Maskell  sat 
either  in  the  colonial  or  the  provincial  legislature. 
In  New  Zealand,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  divorce 
apparent  between  politics  and  poetry. 

Yet  the  work  of  these  amateur  poets  will  be  found 
to  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  all  the  attention  to  form,  and 
all  the  careful  finish  of  the  practised  litterateur. 
The  scholarly  verse  of  Dean  Jacobs  or  C.  C.  Bowen 
satisfies  the  ear  as  fully  as  the  mind.  W.  P.  Reeves' 
"  Passing  of  the  Forest,"  polished,  as  it  is,  ad  unguem 
and  reminiscent  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  same 
writer's  fine-flowing  "  Rivers  of  Damascus  "  have  a 
rhythmical  cadence  that  satisfies  the  highest  demand 
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for  musical  expression.  AYm.  J.  Steward  is  the  most 
prolific  of  our  poets  :  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  constant  writer  of  "  occasional  verse  "  ;  like 
Pope,  it  would  seem  "  he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came."  Yet,  though  he  has  written  so  much, 
his  rhythmical  ear  is  rarely  at  fault ;  and  to  melody  he 
joins  delicate  sentiment  and  tender  fancy,  as  we  see 
in  his  pretty  conceit  of  the  antipodean  "  Boy " 
Christmas,  or  in  the  fine  concluding  stanzas  of  "  The 
Dying  of  the  Day."  The  ballad  swing  of  Miss 
Jessie  Mackay's  "  Passing  of  Macphail,"  or  the 
musical  cadences  of  her  "Spring  Fires"  rank  her  as  a 
most  melodious  singer.  Even  among  our  youngest 
poets  we  find  felicitous  diction  and  musical  rhythm  ; 
and  the  facile  use  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  metres 
in  which  the  "  pretty  school  "  delights. 

In  the  volume  will  be  found  not  only  the  poems  of 
pioneers  who  came  out  with  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
but  poems  of  a  younger  generation  too,  who  are  but 
now  leaving  the  world  of  the  schools.  These  have 
been  chosen  for  their  merit ;  but  also  because  it  is 
hoped  their  young  writers  may  find  in  their  inclusion 
in  this  volume  some  encouragement  to  pursue  still 
further  the  cult  of  the  Muses.  If  the  severe  critic 
should  find  them  immature,  let  him  attribute  their 
inclusion  to  their  promise.  For  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  future  may  discover  in  this  little  volume  the 
earliest  verse  of  a  New  Zealand  Tennyson,  or,  at 
the  least,  of  a  New  Zealand  Kipling. 

Is  this  too  extravagantly  sanguine  ?  Then  read 
these  words  of  Froude,  on  other  colonial  questions,  at 
least,  no  optimist  : — "  If  it  lies  written  in  the  book  of 
destiny  that  the  English  nation  has  still  within  it 
great  men  who  will  take  a  place  among  the  demigods, 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  can  well  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  unexhausted 
soil  and  spiritual  capabilities  of  New  Zealand  that  the 
great  English  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
soldiers  of  the  future  will  be  born  and  rnirtured." 

O.  T.  J.  ALPERS 
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poems  of  tbc  pionccra. 


The   Night  Watch   Song  of  the 
"  Charlotte  Jane." 

"T^IS  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  brothers, 

1       And  the  strong  wind  rides  the  deep  ; 

And  the  cold  stars  shining  bright,  brothers, 

Their  mystic  covxrses  keep. 
Whilst  our  ship  her  path  is  cleaving 

The  flashing  waters  through. 
Here's  a  health  to  the  land  we  are  leaving. 

And  the  land  we  are  going  to  ! 

First  sadly  bow  the  head,  brothers, 

In  silence  o'er  the  wine, 
To  the  memory  of  the  dead,  brothers. 

The  fathers  of  our  line- — 
Though  their  tombs  may  not  receive  us, 

Far  o'er  the  ocean  blue, 
Their  spirits  ne'er  shall  leave  us. 

In  the  land  we  are  going  to. 

Whilst  yet  sad  memories  move  us, 

A  second  cup  we'll  drain 
To  the  manly  hearts  that  love  us. 

In  our  old  homes  o'er  the  main — 
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Fond  arms  that  used  to  caress  us, 

Sweet  smiles  from  eyes  of  blue, 
Lips  Avhich  no  more  may  bless  us. 

In  the  land  we  are  going  to. 

But  away  with  sorrow  now,  brothers. 

Fill  the  winecup  to  the  brim  ! 
Here's  to  all  who'll  swear  the  vow,  brothers. 

Of  this  our  midnight  hymn  : — 
That  each  man  shall  be  a  brother, 

Who  has  joined  our  gallant  crew  : 
That  we'll  stand  by  one  another 

In  the  land  we  are  going  to  ! 

Fill  again,  before  we  part,  brothers, 

Fill  the  deepest  draught  of  all, 
To  the  loved  ones  of  our  hearts,  brothers. 

Who  reward  and  share  our  toil — 
From  husbands  and  from  brothers. 

All  honor  be  their  due, — 
The  noble  maids  and  mothers 

Of  the  land  we  are  going  to  ! — 

The  wine  is  at  an  end,  brothers  ; 

But  ere  we  close  our  eyes. 
Let  a  silent  prayer  ascend,  brothers, 

For  our  gallant  enterprise — 
Should  our  toil  be  all  unblest,  brothers, 

Should  ill  winds  of  fortune  blow, 
May  we  find  God's  haven  of  rest,  brothers, 

In  the  land  we  are  going  to. 

James  Edward  Fitzgerald.    "  Charlotte  Jane"  Nov.  \st,  1850. 
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The  Shagroon's   Lament. 

"The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  superior  to  the  south  of  France." 
(Extract  from  a  Canterbury  Settler's  letter.) 

AMONG  the  dreary  mountains,  far  up  above  the  gorge, 
There  lives  a  potent  demon,  ever  working  at  his  forge; 
A  worker  at  the  winds  is  he,  a  flatulent  old  buffer. 
And  he  sends  his  manufactures  down,  that  man  and  beast 
may  suffer. 

I've  witnessed  all  the  winds  that  blow,  from  Land's  End  to 

Barbadoes  : 
Typhoons,  pamperos,  hurricanes,  eke  terrible  tornadoes — 
All  these  but  gentle  zephyrs  are,  which  pleasantly  go  by  ye, 
To  the  howling,  bellowing,  horrid  gusts  which  sweep  down 

the  Rakaia. 

That  little  cloud  now  sailing  down  is  foreman  at  the  bellows; 
At  Mount  Hutt's  base  he'll  take  his  place  to  overlook  his 

fellows ; 
There's  Gust  and  Puff,  and  Shriek  and  Howl,  and  demons 

without  number ; 
And    they're   coming   now,   with    dusky   brow,  to   waken 

summers'  slumbers. 

They're  armed  with  the  winds  of  the  wild  west  coast, 
Which  they've  cooled  in  the  mountain  snow ; 

And  they're  riding  down  on  their  steeds  of  dust. 
Making  dismal  havoc  below. 
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The  crops  which  looked  bright  in  the  summer's  light, 

And  pleasantly  waved  in  the  breeze, 
Are  Avithered  and  dead,  the  unripe  grain  shed, 

And  leafless  the  rocking  trees. 

All  huddled  in  vain  are  the  sheep  on  the  plain, 

Destruction  is  nearing  them  fast ; 
And  the  crj^^  of  the  lamb,  as  it  bleats  to  its  dam. 

Is  mingling  its  tones  with  the  blast. 

And  the  settler  at  morn  may  well  look  forlorn, 

As  he  hastens  in  search  of  his  flock  ;  ' 

For  lambs  dead  or  dying,  and  ewes  fled  or  flying. 
His  hopes  of  prosperity  mock. 

The  Prince  of  the  Air  is  roiised  from  his  lair, 

And  howls  in  his  bullying  might ; 
The  gravel  and  dust  are  now  mixed  with  the  gust. 

And  the  demons  shriek  out  with  delight. 

The  wild  pigs  sniff  the  air,  and  with  grunts  they  declare, 
They'll  be  hanged  if  they  stand  such  a  gale  ; 

While  both  barrows  and  boars,  and  sows  by  the  scores, 
Cut  their  sticks  with  the  wind  at  their  tail. 

It  comes  from  the  south  with  a  burst  in  its  mouth, 

Bringing  snow,  sleet,  or  drizzling  rain  ; 
Or  it  changes  to  west,  and  does  its  behest. 

With  a  blast  twice  as  furious  again. 

Oh  !  Squatters,  beware  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air, 
When  you  come  with  your  cattle  or  sheep  ; 

For  New  Zealand's  a  spot  just  loosed  out  of  pot, 
And  the  wind  there  is  never  asleep. 

Makk  Pringle  Stood  art.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes,'"  1852. 
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The   Lay  of  the  last   Registered 

Dog. 

On  the  election  of  the  first  Superintendent  and  Provincial  Council. 

TEN  BOB  to  his  friends,  dogs,  horses,  and  men, 
Sends  growling  and  takes  up  his  very  best  pen 
To  describe  how  his  health  has  been  falling  away 
Since  these  horrid  elections  have  carried  the  sway. 
Before  any  writs  had  arrived  from  the  North, 
I  could  rise  every  morning  and  freely  go  forth, 
Without  smile  from  the  vicar,  or  snarl  from  the  mob, 
Like  a  free,  independent,  and  easy  Ten  Bob  : 
But  no  sooner  had  Governor  Greyhound's  despatch 
Appointed  the  days  for  each  course  of  the  match. 
Than  all  former  connexions  were  thrown  to  the  wind  ; 
No  two  dogs  in  the  country  could  bark  in  one  mind ; 
No  dog  knew  his  master,  no  man  knew  his  dog, 
And  our  puppies  were  lost  in  political  fog  ! 
The  Superintendent's  election  came  first ;  .    .  ' 

Some  thought  one  dog   best,  and  some  thought   him  the 

worst ; 
But  at  length  it  was  left  to  three  claimants  alone 
To  fight  for  the  Government  collar  and  bone. 
The  first  was  a  dog  of  undoubted  renown, 
Who  had  long  kept  a  watch  in  our  waterside  town ; 
By  the  name  on  his  collar  his  sires  had  seen 
Many  fights  with  the  wild  wolves  in  Ireland  green. 
The  second,  a  bloodhound  of  Norman  descent, 
Whose  forefathers  once  to  the  Holy  Land  went ; 
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And  'tis  thought  in  his  heart  a  good  portion  their  lurlvs 

Of  the  courage  his  ancestors  show'd  to  the  Turks. 

The  third,  a  Scotch  terrier,  stricken  in  years, 

"  Who,"  some  saucy  dog  screamed  in  my  wondering  ears, 

"  Though  often  in  battle,  yet  never  was  wounded, 

"  And  still  is  alive  although  once  he  was  drownded  !" 

Now  the  two  first  went  off,  much  like  weasels  asleep, 

In  the  desert  to  Avatch  over  cattle  and  sheep  : 

And  the  terrier  came  forward,  as  wise  as  an  owl, 

And  his  mongrel  assembly  set  up  a  loud  howl : — 

"See  hoAV  bravely  our  dog  wears  his  ribbons  and  collars; 

"  See  what  very  nice  bones  for  each  bully  that  follows  ! 

"  Cheap    Kennels  !    cheap   bones !    of   short   commons  no 

danger ! 
"  All  dogs,  if  they  please,  shall  be  dogs-in-the-manger  ! 
"  Those  other  two  hounds  do  not  merit  your  bark ; 
"  They  are  seeking  to  give  you  a  bite  in  the  dark ; 
"  And  to  mock  you  by  sending  for  men  who  wear  tails, 
"Who  curtail  in  small  shoes  their  young  ladies'  toenails, 
"  Can't  say  '  bow-wow '  in  English,  eat  rice  grown  in  bogs, 
"  Which  they  flavour  with  birds'  nests  and  fat  little  dogs  ! 
"  If  they  sent  for  a  troop  of  industrious  fleas, 
"  'Twere  not  half  such  a  curse  as  the  horrid  Chinese  !  " 
Away  stayed  the  bloodhound,  and  back  came  the  watch-dog, 
But  almost  too  late  to  outflank  the  old  Scotch  dog ; 
Till  at  length  the  poor  terrier  was  fairly  outbid. 
When  his  foe  snubbed  Celestials  as  other  dogs  did. 
Then  we  underwent  flattery,  threats  and  defiance, 
Unfriendly  disruption,  unholy  alliance. 
Nonsensical  claptrap,  in  sounding  orations, 
And  unconstitutional  Associations. 
Every  wretched  dog's  life  was  a  dog's  life  indeed ; 
For,  whether  of  spaniel  or  pig-hunting  breed, 
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He  was  sure  to  be  fawned  on  or  barked  at  all  day ; 

The  cupboard  was  bare  if  he  voted  one  way, 

Since  his  master  had  threatened  to  give  him  the  sack ; 

If  he  didn't  he'd  cold  shoulder  get  from  the  pack ; 

How  to  judge,  though  for  judgment  a  regular  Daniel, 

Whether  best  one  should  vote  with  the  bull-dog  or  spaniel  ? 

We  changed  our  opinions  and  changed  them  again, 

As  much  like  vain  dogs  as  a  vessel's  dog-vane. 

How  it  ended  I  really  don't  know  and  don't  care, 

For  I  soon  got  as  cross  as  a  sore-headed  bear  ; 

And  I  grumble  whenever  I  hear  the  bare  name 

Of  the  head  of  the  poll  or  electoral  claim. 

I  assure  all  my  friends  it's  my  dogged  desire, 

All  placards  and  addi-esses  were  stuffed  in  the  fire ; 

And  I  vote  that  some  Governor,  Beadle,  or  King, 

Be  appointed  at  once  to  dissolve  the  whole  thing ! 


W^ell,  they  tell  me  that  not  such  bad  dogs  after  all. 
Have  been  chosen  for  each  empty  kennel  and  stall ; 
My  humour  and  health  both  begin  to  feel  better. 
So  I'll  just  give  the  members,  to  finish  my  letter, 
Advice  which  one  candidate  boldly  defied, 
(Although  Wellington's  own,  as  the  very  best  guide 
To  a  youthful  M.P.  for  the  house  that  he  sate  in) — 
"  Know  your  mind  !     Mind  you  speak  it !  and  never  quote 
Latin  ! " 

Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield.    ''Canterbury  Rhymes,  1853. 
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Proclamation. 

Of  the  costumes  and  customs  of  New  Zealand. 

WHEREAS  I,  the  Governor,  still  have  the  right 
To  make  laws,  and  give  orders  for  every  knov^^n  thing. 
And  Acts  are  mere  cobwebs  while  mine  is  the  might ! 
Now  this  is  the  will  of  your  Deputy-King  ! 

The  Treasurers  all  shall  be  dressed  in  dark  grey, 

With  a  leech  on  the  collar,  and  a  sponge  on  the  wrist ; 

And  a  gold-digger's  jumper  to  wear  on  pay-day, 
Bedizened  all  over  with  strong  silver-twist. 

All  Crown  Land  Commissioners  henceforth  'shall  wear 
A  Eouge-et-noir  coat,  with  dice  for  the  buttons  ; 

At  a  thimble-rig  table  from  Bartlemy  fair 
Distributing  runs  to  good  owners  of  muttons. 

Their  surveyors,  jackets  of  fanciful  hue, 

Very  loose,  and  cut  out  of  a  pretty  sketch  map ; 

Their  tools  and  their  boots  shall  be  shining  and  new  ; 
They  shall  sit  on  a  stool,  near  a  peg  for  their  cap. 

Representative  men  shall  wear  night-caps  of  wool. 
And  warm  flannel  jackets  like  players  at  cricket. 

For  fear  their  ambition  should  sicken  and  cool. 

While  they  fag  all  around  me  and  I  keep  the  wicket. 
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And  if  they  turn  rusty  with  nothing  to  do, 

Since  I  put  off  their  innings  beyond  next  December, 

They  may  play  out  their  honours  at  whist  or  at  loo  ; 
For  while  I  am  the  belly  who  cares  for  a  member  1 

The  life-nominees  shall  wear  long-faced  bell-toppers, 
And  plumes  of  white  feathers  to  hide  their  disgrace ; 

Their  coats  shall  be  turned  and  their  pockets  be  woppers, 
To  hold  solid  smiles  from  my  Majesty's  face. 

I  myself  wear  chain-mail,  as  a  sign  of  my  reign, 
The  bold  leader  and  chief  of  this  glittering  band ; 

And  the  King  of  six  Provinces  still  shall  obtain 

His  throne  from  dear  rule,  and  his  crowns  from  cheap  land. 

Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield.  ''  Canterbury  Ehymes,"  1853. 


Charade. 

"  Look  on  this  picture,  and  en  this." 

I   SLEPT — and  back  to  England's  shore 
My  gladsome  fancy  roved ; 
And  my  free  feet  trod  her  daisied  sod 

'Mid  the  scenes  and  the  friends  I  loved  ; 
And  I  marvelled  much  at  each  proof  of  might. 

For,  so  long  unseen,  each  common  sight — 
Each  road,  and  carriage,  and  gas-lamp  bright — 
Was  a  wonder  fresh  for  me. 
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But  the  marvel  that  left  me  dumb-founded  quite 

Was  a  genuine  Ma}" -Fair  Exquisite, 
With  his  shiny  boots  and  his  hand  so  white, 

And  his  wondrous  self-elation  ; 
And  his  coat  (Oh  !  garment  of  little  ease  !) 
So  guiltless  of  wrinkle,  line,  or  crease. 
That  he  might  have  been  from  nose  to  knees 
Done  up  in  boards — like  a  bungling  piece 

Of  Colonial  legislation  ! 
In  sooth,  this  Knight  of  ladies  gay, 

This  kind  of  carpet  Bayard, 
Was  scented  and  curled  in  such  a  way 
That  at  sight  of  him  my  thoughts  would  stray 
Far  back  to  Assyria's  palmy  day, 
And  my  fir d,  as  described  in  Tennyson's  lay. 

Or  "  imported  meat  "  by  Layard. 


Once  more  I  dreamed,  and  now  again 
I  stood  on  our  Canterljury  Plain  ; — 

He  stood  beside  me  there. 
But,  oh  !  how  changed  ;  where  that  bright  vest  ? 
That  faultless  coat  and  padded  chest  ? 

Sad  Echo  answers  "  Where  1 " 
Gone  is  his  hat  so  tall  and  trim  ; 
A  wide-awake  with  half  a  brim 

Conceals  my  second  now  ; 
As  broken  in  fortune,  but  stout  of  limb, 
(For  misfortune  has  made  a  man  of  him  !) 
He  drives  my  tvhole  his  bread  to  win, 

Or  sometimes  speeds  the  plough. 
And  "  Oh  !  "  he  cries,  "  that  our  Government  roads 
"  Were  like  our  Government  laws  ! 


lo 
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"  For  in  them,  you  can  drive  your  coach  and  six 

"  With  ease  through  every  clause  ; 
"  While  in  these  my  dray  with  its  team  of  ten 

"  Is  doomed  to  stick  and  pause ; 
"  Till  I  wish  our  Councillors  wise  were  here 

"  To  enjoy  the  mess  they  cause  ; 
"  No  help  would  I  give  but  a  loud  '  Hear  !  Hear  ! ' 
"  And  '  laughter  "  and  '  much  applause.'' " 

Sarah  Raven.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes"  1856. 


Tobacco. 

UPON  his  mouth  may  curses  fall ; 
May  it  be  dead  to  savour ; 
His  mellow  fruits  be  cinders  dry, 

His  wines  devoid  of  flavour  ; 
His  bread  be  sawdust  in  his  jaws, 

And  may  his  teeth,  so  black,  oh. 
Turn  all  his  sweets  to  bitter  sour — 
The  wretch  who  chews  tobacco  ! 

Upon  his  nose  may  curses  light ; 

May  odours  never  charm  it ; 
May  garden  flowers  and  woods  and  bowers 

Yield  noxious  scents  to  harm  it ; 
May  all  Arabia's  spice  exhale 

Foul  gas  to  make  it  suffer, 
Who  make  a  dust-hole  of  his  mouth — 

The  vile  tobacco-snuffer ! 


II 
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May  never  lady  press  his  lips, 

His  preferred  love  returning, 
"Who  makes  a  furnace  of  his  mouth. 

And  keeps  its  chimney  burning  ! 
May  all  true  women  shun  his  sight, 

For  fear  his  fumes  might  choke  her  ; 
And  none  but  hags,  who  smoke  themselves, 

Have  kisses  for  a  smoker  ! 

Anonymous.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes. 


The  Town   of  Christchurch. 

AiB— "  Groves  of  Blarney. " 

OH  !  the  Town  of  Christchurch 
Is  an  elegant  mixture 
Of  roads  and  pasture 

And  swamp  and  sand  ; 
So  widely  stretching 
In  each  direction, 
From  Brittan's  section 
To  Caulfield's  land. 

Oh  !  fifty  twenties 
The  whole  extent  is 
Of  English  acres, 

All  in  a  square  ; 
And  plenty  of  space  is 
In  the  vacant  places. 
With  patches  of  praties 

Lying  here  and  there. 
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Oh  !  when  you  enter 
You're  in  the  centre 
Of  houses  in  plenty 

On  every  hand  ; 
Thei'e's  more  than  twenty, 
Both  full  and  empty, 
And  the  Superintendent's 

Is  very  grand. 

And  there's  public  houses. 
Where  whoever  chooses 
Walks  in  and  carouses 

On  the  best  of  fare ; 
But  the  distant  Eoyal 
Is,  without  denial, 
The  biggest  of  all. 

Beyond  compare. 

And  there's  many  a  mansion 

Of  grand  expansion  ; 

And  some  I  could  mention, 

That  couldn't  be  beat ; 
And  there's  tidy  villas 
With  weeping  willows. 
And  one  with  pillars 

In  Cashel  Street. 

Oh  !  that's  the  location. 
That's  the  admiration 
Of  the  population 

Both  far  and  wide  ; 
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For  in  two  rows  neatly, 
All  down  the  street,  the 
Houses  stand  in  it. 
On  every  side. 

And  there's  loud  resounding 
From  the  iron  foundry  ; 
And  the  Union  Bank 

Has  an  office  there  ; 
And  there's  Mister  Packer, 
And  there  once  was  Thacker  ; 
But  Doctor  Barker 

Is  in  Cathedral  Square. 

Now  them  that  governs 
This  noljle  province 
Has  a  gorgeous  office 

That  you'll  quite  admire  ; 
But  the  way  into  the  Ijuilding 
Is  most  bewildering, 
So  the  officials  and  children 

Slip  through  the  wires. 

And  there  there's  verandahs 
Above  two  of  the  windows  ; 
But  the  other  end  is 

Entirely  bare  ; 
And  there's  a  big  sun-dial 
Stuck  up  for  a  trial 
How  long  the  sky '11 

Continue  fair. 
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Now  the  rooms  are  spacious 
And  multifarious  ; 
The  chief  secretary  is 

Under  the  tiles  ; 
But  the  elegant  chamber 
Of  the  legislature 
Is  the  grandest  feature 

Of  this  noble  pile. 

And  a  new  and  grand  set 

Stands  over  against  it, 

(Though  they're  not  commenced  yet,) 

On  the  other  side 
Of  the  River  Avon, 
That  through  flax  leaves  waving 
Is  the  water-cresses  lavinc: 

With  her  silver  tide. 

But  long  is  the  narration 
Of  the  situation, 
Which  my  poor  genius 

Can  not  entwine ; 
But  were  I  the  writer 
Of  the  Christchurch  paper, 
'Tis  in  every  feature 

I  would  make  it  shine. 

Crosbie  Ward.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes,"  1857. 
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The  Sumner   Road. 

•  His  ideas  are  somewhat  above  the  Xe^eV'—''  Edinhurgh  Beview.' 

THE  Sumner  Road  !     The  Sumner  Road  ! 
Which  burly  Thomas  first  began  ; 
Where  Dobson  all  his  skill  bestowed, 
Fitzgerald  drove,  and  Ronnage  ran. 
Eternal  talking  still  goes  on  ; 

But  nothing  save  the  talk  is  done. 

The  gangers'  and  contractors'  crews, 
The  navvy's  pick,  the  ditcher's  spade, 

Have  found  the  gain  your  slopes  refuse- 
On  other  works  is  money  made — 

On  lines  whose  course  is  further  west 

Than  ever  your  projectors  guessed. 

Mount  Pleasant  looks  on  Sumner  Bay, 
And  Sumner  Bay  looks  out  to  sea — 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  away, 
I  dreamed  that  all  might  yet  agree. 

For,  sitting  on  Colonial  grass, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  an  ass. 

A  Peeler  sat  beside  the  bank 

Where  prison  kettles  boil  and  fiz  : . 

A  score  of  barrows  stood  in  rank — 
A  score  of  felons — all  were  his. 

He  counted  them  that  summer's  day. 

But  when  he  turned  they  ran  away. 
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They  ran  away — and  where  runn'st  thou, 
My  public  1 — On  this  Sumner  Road, 

Five  hundred  drays  were  toiling  now 
Had  you  less  flighty  conduct  showed. 

But  now — so  wealthy  have  you  got 

That  here  ten  thousand  pounds  may  rot ! 

'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  sense 
Among  the  present  heirs  of  power, 

To  feel  that  I,  some  short  time  hence. 
Shall  have  a  great  and  glorious  hour ; 

Shall  be  the  minister  of  fate 

To  set  these  crooked  matters  straight. 

Shall  we  still  crawl  o'er  mountains  steep  ? 

Must  we  but  pack  Avhile  others  cart  ? 
Councillors  !  of  your  surplus  keep 

For  our  necessities  a  part ! 
Of  five  score  thousands  grant  but  five 

To  keep  the  Sumner  Road  alive  ! 

What !  silent  Rhodes  ?  and  silent  Hall  ? 

Oh  no  !     Their  voices,  faintly  loud, 
Sound  like  a  distant  baby's  squall, 

And  answer — "  Let  one  hustings  crowd — 
But  one — pronounce,  we'll  vote  the  sum — 
'Tis  but  the  public  that  is  dumb." 

In  vain  !  in  vain  !  strike  other  chords  ! 

Fetch  in  some  fresh  colonial  beer ! 
Leave  roads  to  Governments  and  Boards  ; 

And  talk  of  sheep  and  oxen  here  ! 
Hark  !  joining  in  the  accustomed  strain, 
How  jaws  each  joggle-headed  swain  ! 
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You  have  your  West  Coast  Road  set  out, 
When  will  your  East  Coast  Road  be  done  1 

Of  two  such  works  why  do  without 
The  shorter  and  more  useful  one  1 

Fools  !  would  ye  win  what's  worth  the  winning, 

Ye  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Trust  not  for  money  to  the  banks  ! 

They  make  a  charge  of  ten  per  cent. 
Your  land,  which  owes  no  stranger  thanks 

Is  money — more  than  can  be  spent. 
But  banker's  charge  and  banking  cost 

Is  only  so  much  money  lost. 

Fill  up  the  glass  with  native  ale  ! 

Our  farmers  grew  the  barley  crop  ; 
Our  brewers  brewed  the  liquid  pale. 

But,  gazing  on  its  frothless  top. 
On  mine  the  frigid  dews  distil. 
To  think  I've  got  to  cross  the  hill. 

Place  me  in  Papanui  swamp ;  \ 

Where  nothing  save  some  steers  and  I 

Shall  hear  each  other's  level  tramp  ; 
There,  hill-less,  let  me  live  and  die  ! 

Climbing  is  work  for  donkeys — Here  ! 

Waiter,  remove  this  beastly  beer  ! 

Crosbie  Ward.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes"  1859 
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The  Town  and  the  Torrent. 

A  Eeckless  Ehyme. 

"  Rusticus  expectat  dura  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  seynm."— Horace. 

THERE'S  a  town  that  bears  a  grand  old  name, 
Though  it  be  but  a  new-made  spot, 
The  beauty  that  some  other  towns  may  claim 

Everyone  knows  it  has  not. 
With  its  dead  bare  level,  and  square-cut  streets, 

Its  houses  so  scattered  and  small ; 
And  the  wind  that  will  blow,  and  the  sand  that  won't  go, 

'Tis  not  pleasant  to  live  in  at  all. 
But  'twas  once  a  good  business,  I  understand. 
Buying  and  selling  the  Christchurch  land. 

(Alr  :— "  Duncan  Grey.") 

Christchurch  lies  a  little  low  ; 

Hey,  hey,  the  level  o't ! 
Above  the  tide  a  foot  or  so ; 

Hey,  hey,  the  level  o't ! 
And  when  about  the  town  you  go. 
Sundry  indications  show 
That  here  a  river  used  to  flow ; 

Hey,  and  that's  the o't  ! 
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Only  think,  here's  a  go  ; 

Fancy  that  years  ago — 
I  don't  like  to  make  it  too  short  or  too  long  ; 

A  very  safe  venture  is 

Several  centuries — 
The  learned  must  pardon  me  if  I  go  wrong  ; 

My  only  apology 

Is  that  geology 
Was  not  a  science  they  taught  me  when  young. 

But,  if  asked  what  Christchurch  is  on, 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison 

Would,  fearless  of  heresies. 

Say,  from  these  terraces. 
Sand  hills  and  shingle  lines  running  along, 

That,  in  reality, 

Down  this  locality 
Some  torrent  had  come  it  uncommonly  strong. 


Air  : — "  Cork  Leg." 

At  Avonhead  lived  one  Mister  Brae, 
Who  every  morning  used  to  say 
"  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  to-day 
If  Christchurch  city  were  swept  away 

By  the  rushing,  crushing,  flushing,  gushing  Waimakariri 
River." 

He  told  his  tale,  and  he  showed  his  plan. 
How  the  levels  lay,  and  the  river  ran  ; 
The  neighbours  thought  him  a  learned  man. 
But  wished  him  further  than  Ispahan, 

With   his  wearing,   tearing,    flaring,    scaring  Waimakariri 
River. 
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AiB :— "  Kitty  of  Coleraine." 

As  young  Mister  Rowley  one  morning  was  going 

With  a  barrel  on  wheels  to  the  river  for  drink, 
Instead  of  a  mile  off,  he  found  it  was  flowing 

Five  yards  from  the  house,  and  a  foot  from  the  brink. 
The  river  was  tumbling,  the  banks  they  were  crumbling  ; 

Poor  Rowley  had  scarcely  got  time  to  jump  round, 
When,  very  soon  after,  from  basement  to  rafter. 

The  whole  of  his  house  disappeared  from  the  ground. 

AiB  :— "  Froggy  would  a-wooing  go." 

So  off  he  jumped,  and  took  to  his  heels  ; 

"  Heigh-ho  !  "  says  Rowley  ; 
So  off  he  jumped,  and  took  to  his  heels, 
And  off  went  the  bullock  and  barrel  on  wheels, 
From  the  rolling,  bowling  Waimakariri. 

"  Heigh-ho  ! "  says  young  Mister  Rowley. 

And  when  he  came  to  Christchurch  town, 
"  Heigh-ho  !  "  says  Rowley  ; 
And  when  he  came  to  Christchurch  town, 
"  Look  out,"  said  he,  "  for  the  coming  down. 
Of  the  rolling,  bowling  Waimakariri." 
"  Heigh-ho  ! "  says  young  Mister  Rowley. 

The  people  all  got  in  a  terrible  fright. 

At  the  heigh-ho  of  Rowley  ; 
The  people  all  got  in  a  terrible  fright. 
And  went  by  dozens  to  take  a  sight 

At  the  rolling,  bowling  Waimakariri — 
"  Oh,  do,"  says  young  Mister  Rowley. 
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[The  Provincial  Superintendent,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  hastily 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  them  in  this 
crisis. — Ed.] 


They  met — 'twas   up   a   stair — for   they    thought   it   was 

coming ; 
They   looked — it   wasn't   there — but   they   heard   like  its 

humming. 
They    talked   in    whispered   tone,   their   keen   anguish    to 

smother ; 
But  one,  and  one  alone,  said  'twas  all  his  grandmother  ! 
What's  to  be  done  ? 
Was  the  general  question 
Felt,  but  unspoken  ; 
Till  suddenly  one 
Made  a  suggestion. 
And  silence  was  broken. 

He  began  by  observing  that  all  propriety 
Showed  that  in  every  novel  society 
Nought  should  be  done  at  all  at  variance 
With  the  dictates  of  old  Experience. 
Then  mention  made  he 
Of  an  old  lady — 
Her  name  would  be  recognised  far  and  wide — 
Who,  when  ocean  invading, 
Set  other  folks  wading, 
Made  use  of  a  pitchfork  to  stop  the  tide. 

And  then  he  proposed  as  the  easiest  plan 
(In  talking  of  forks,  he  of  course  the  most  simple  meant) 

For  the  stopping  the  river,  that  every  man 
Should  furnish  himself  with  a  similar  implement. 
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Another  sage  councillor  rose  up  to  say, 

With  his  colleague's  opinion  he  partly  accorded  : 
But,  seeing  the  progress  of  science  each  day, 

Some  room  for  improvement  was  surely  afforded. 
He  thought  that,  laying  aside  the  prong. 

Whose  only  use  was  on  shallow  beaches. 
The  pole  by  itself,  six  times  as  long, 

Would  be  better  in  currents  and  rapid  reaches. 
The  members  approved  the  latter  suggestion  ; 
They  put  and  carried,  nem.  con.,  the  question  ; 
And  dropping  irrelevant  conversation, 
Agreed  to  the  following 

proclamation ! 

Whereas  it  seems  likely  the  river  may  break 

Through  its  banks,  and  we  know  not  the  course  it  may 

take  ; 
And  whereas  'tis  expedient  to  run  up  some  better  a 
Rampart :  Now,  therefore,  I,  William,  et  cetera, 
Proclaim  that  all  persons  shall  institute  searches 
For  pitchforks,  and  all  they  can  find  they  must  purchase  : 
Then  knock  all  the  prongs  off,  and  taking  the  staves  away, 
March  to  the  river  and  help  keep  the  waves  away. 
Done  at  our  palace,  September  sixteen. 
The  year  does  not  matter,  and 

"GOD   SAVE  THE  QUEEN." 

Odd,  very  odd,  it  was  thought  by  all ; 

Uncommonly  odd  the  Government  thought  it. 
So  fancies  a  cricketer  dropping  a  ball. 

Precisely  the  moment  he  thinks  he  has  caught  it. 
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Most  provoking  !     Beyond  all  joking  ! 

Very  perplexing  !     Exceedingly  vexing  ! 
In  spite  of  their  skill,  and  in  spite  of  their  science  ; 

In  spite  of  the  fame 

Of  the  eminent  dame, 
On  whose  odd  appliance  they  placed  such  reliance  ; 

The  rampart  of  sticks 

When  they  managed  to  fix — 
And  far  from  too  easy  a  matter  they  found  it, — 

The  stream  rising  frightfully 

Broke,  as  if  spitefully, 
Over  it,  under  it,  through  it,  and  round  it. 

More  frightened  than  ever,  the  folks  on  the  plains 

Turned,  after  they  heard  it,  uncommonly  brown 
In  all  the  nor'-westers  and  easterly  rains. 

For  fear  that  the  river  might  chance  to  come  down. 
While  some  men,  who  thought  themselves  extra  sagacious. 

And  offered  to  bet  on  it  many  a  crown. 
To  make  their  opinion  the  more  efficacious, 

Affirmed  that  the  river  would  surely  come  down. 
But  to  silence  for  ever  all  empty  conjecture. 

To  settle  all  doubts  on  the  fate  of  the  town, 
The  highest  authority  proved  in  a  lecture. 

By  figures  and  facts,  that  it  must  come  down. 
From  that  time  to  this,  says  the  story,  the  river 

Showed  such  disregard  of  all  reason,  that  by  it  you'd 
Judge  it  had  studied  the  journals,  and  ever 

Remained  in  its  bed  with  remarkable  quietude. 

Crosbie  Ward.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes,"  1860. 
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The   Battle  of  the   Free. 


To  those  who  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  have  not  forgotten  the 
land  of  their  birth,  the  following  verses  are  dedicated. 


T 


^0  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 

Hear  ye  not  the  trumpet's  peal  ? 

Hear  ye  not  the  clash  of  steel, — 

And  the  sound  of  gathering  armies  in  the  Island  of  the  sea  1 

Hear  ye  not  the  voice  that  calls  them  to  the  Battle  of  the 

Free? 
'Tis  the  voice  of  England  calling  on  the  free-born  and  the 

brave 
To  defend  the  lands  of  Freedom  from  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave. 

This  is  why  her  navies  ride 
On  the  gloomy  northern  tide  ; 
This  is  why  her  cannons  roar 
On  the  distant  Euxine  shore, 
And  her  children  haste  away 
To  mingle  in  the  bloody  fray  : 
No  lingering  or  debating  till  the  deadly  fight  be  won. 
The  maiden  sends  her  lover,  and  the  mother  sends  her  son. 
They  are  gathering,  they  are  gathering,  from  mountains 

and  the  lea, 
To  rally  round  the  banner  of  the  Island  of  the  Free. 
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Old  England's  arms  are  ringing 

In  hamlet  and  in  hall, 
And  her  sons,  the  sons  of  freedom, 
Are  coming  at  her  call ! 
They  are  coming  !    They  are  coming  ! 
To  upraise  the  banner  of  the  Island  of  the  sea, 
And  to  fight  the  Battle  of  the  Free  ! 


To  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 
What  are  they,  those  glittering  hosts. 
Gathering  on  the  neighbouring  coasts 
That  look  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Island  of  the  Free  ? 
See  !  their  Eagles  are  mingled  with  the  banners  of  the  sea. 
And  their  joyous  shout  of  greeting  comes  wafted  unto  thee. 
England  !  where  yon  Eagles  glance 
Stands  the  chivalry  of  France. 
Oh,  England,  ne'er  on  battle-plain 
Shalt  thou  meet  such  foes  again  ! 
These  are  they  who  oft  have  tried 
Thy  mettle  in  the  battle's  tide  ; 
These  are  they  whose  Eagles  flew 
O'er  the  plain  of  Waterloo  ; 
Whose  unsurrendering  warriors  fell 
To  shield  the  chief  they  loved  so  well. 
England,  exult ! 
For  thine  ancient  enemy  is  gathering  unto  thee. 
To  fight  with  thy  children  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free  ! 
Oh,  England  !  those  whose  courage 

Thy  fathers  oft  have  tried — 
The  French — thine  ancient  foemen. 
Will  battle  by  thy  side. 
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They  are  coming !    They  are  coming  ! 

To  mingle  their  Eagles  with  the  banners  of  the  Sea, 

And  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 


To  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 
When  Barbarian  Armies  roll, 
Countless,  from  the  Northern  Pole 
To  battle  with  the  Eagle  and  the  Lion  of  the  Sea  ; 
When  the   deadly  fight   is  raging, — the   death-fight   that 

must  be. 
Between  Liberty  and  Serfdom  ere  the  nations  shall  be  free, — 
When  the  shattered  failing  peoples   look  with   trembling 
hope  to  thee  ; 

Then,  England,  call  thy  children  forth. 
From  East  and  West  and  South  and  North, 
From  every  land  of  free-born  men 
Where  thou  hast  planted  liberty  ; 
Oh,  England  !  call  thy  children  then, 
And  they  will  gladly  answer  thee. 
Hark  !  to  the  shores  of  the  Island  of  the  Free, 
Their  answer  cometh  floating  o'er  the  voiceful  sea  ! 

England,  exult ! 
For  thy  numberless  sons  are  gathering  unto  thee. 
Oh,  England  !  bear  thee  proudly 
In  the  direst  need  of  Avar  ! 
Thy  sons, — the  sons  of  Freedom, — 
Are  sailing  from  afar. 
They  are  coming  !    They  are  coming  ! 
To  carry  the  banners  of  the  Island  of  the  Sea, 
And  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 
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To  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 
Echoes  from  the  Western  glades, — 
Echoes  from  the  forest  shades 
Are  flinging  back  their  answer  to  the  Island  of  the  Sea, 
Where  her  children  are  arming  for  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 
They  have  heard  the  din  of  battle  that  comes  wafted  on 

the  breeze. 
In  the  sighing  and  the  moaning  of  the  tall  dark  forest  trees ; 
And  their  souls  are  stirred  within  them,  and  their  homes 

have  lost  their  charms, 
When  the  Fatherland  is  calling  all  its  chivalry  to  arms. 
To  Arms  !     To  Arms  !  the  axe  is  ringing 
In  the  dark  primeval  wood, 
And  the  new-born  forest  springing 
On  St.  Lawrence's  kingly  flood. 
A  noble  foliage  on  its  boughs  the  parent  forest  bore, 
Whence    yon   tapering   mast    was    taken   on    the    green 

Canadian  shore  ; 
But  it   bears  a  nobler  burden   now,  as  yon  navy  sweeps 

to  sea, — 
For  it  bears  the  cross  of  England — the  banner  of  the  Free  ! 
Oh,  England,  send  thy  navies — 
Send  them  fearless  to  the  war, 
For  thy  sons, — the  gallant  sailors, 
Are  coming  from  afar. 
They  are  coming  !     They  are  coming  ! 
To  guard  the  Avaters  of  the  Island  of  the  Sea, 
And  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 
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To  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 
Hark  !  what  tramping  hoofs  resound 
On  the  glassy  slopes  around 
The  many-masted  seaports  of  the  Island  of  the  Free. 
What  is  this  gathering  of  horses  that  I  see  ? 
Those  riderless  horses  from  the  park  and  from  the  lea  ? 

England,  exult ! 
For  their  horseless  riders  are  coming  o'er  the  sea. 

In  their  wild  far  distant  home 

They  have  heard  thy  call  and  come, 

With  red  spurs  and  loosened  reins, 

Sweeping  o'er  Australia's  plains. 
They  have  left  their  reeking  steeds  on  the  wide  Pacific's 

shore. 
Whose  wild  waves  rolling  surdly  the  sounds  of  battle  bore, 
The  drum-beat,  and  the  shouting,  and  the  cannon's  angry 

roar ; 
And  ever  through  their  music  the  gallant  tidings  ran 
Of  the  rugged  heights  of  AliBa,  and  the  glens  of  Inkermann. 

Oh,  England,  land  of  horsemen  ! 

Bring  thy  noblest  steeds  of  war 

For  thy  sons,  the  gallant  riders. 

Who  are  sailing  from  afar. 
They  are  coming  !     They  are  coming  ! 
To  bestride  the  horses  of  the  Island  of  the  Sea, 
And  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 

To  Arms  !     To  Arms  ! 
When  the  battle  rages  fierce. 
And  the  deadly  volleys  pierce 
The  small  outnumbered  army  of  the  Island  of  the  Free  ; 
When   her   dauntless  hearts  have  chosen  either  death   or 
victory  ; 
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Where  her  warriors  are  fighting,  as  the  bravest  only  dare, 
For  the  birth-places  of  freedom  and  the  liberties  of  man ; 
Then  New  Zealand  shall  be  there, 

In  the  van. 
Young  New  Zealand  shall  be  there, — 
Her  rifles  from  the  mountain  and  her  horsemen  from  the 

plain, 
When  the  foeman's  ranks  are  reeling  o'er  the  slain. 
Few  in  number — stoiit  of  heart — 
They  will  come  to  take  their  part 
In  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  the  brave. 
To  share  in  their  triumph  or  their  blood-stained  grave. 

England,  exult ! 
For  thy  numberless  sons  are  coming  o'er  the  sea. 
To  rally  round  the  banner  of  the  Island  of  the  Free. 
Oh,  England  !  bear  thee  proudly 
In  the  direst  need  of  war  ; 
For  thy  sons — the  sons  of  Freedom, 
Are  sailing  from  afar. 
They  are  coming  !     They  are  coming  ! 
To  surround  the  banner  of  the  Island  of  the  Sea, 
And  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  the  Free. 

Charles  Christopher  Bowen.  " Poems"  1861. 
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Change   not   the    Name. 


AMID  proud  dreams,  New  Zealand,  of  the  fame 
That  must  thy  future  destiny  surround, 
I've  heard  men  mutter  thy  un-English  name, 
And  cavil  at  the  sound. 

Fain  would  they  shape  it  in  some  English  mould, 
Or  smooth  its  roughness  into  classic  grace. 

So  many  an  eye,  to  mental  beauty  cold. 
Can  see  but  beauty's  face. 

Whence  sprang  the  name  that  thrills  us  as  we  hear, 
And  sheds  bright  visions  o'er  the  wildered  brain  1 

We  search  the  annals  of  the  land  so  dear. 
But  seek  its  source  in  vain. 

Some  wandering  stranger,  or  some  shepherd  bard. 
Names  the  wild  spot  a  nation  shall  make  great : 

But  pompous  titles  from  a  land  ill-starred 
Avert  no  ill-starred  fate. 

Like  fairy  land,  with  name  all  melody. 
Full  many  an  island  in  the  sunny  sea 

Shall  in  its  beauty  unremembered  lie 
Among  the  great  and  free. 
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'Tis  not  its  beauty  or  its  worthiness 

That  makes  the  value  of  a  name  the  more : 

We  should  not  love  our  Fatherland  the  less 
Whatever  name  it  bore. 

From  sage  and  hero  all  its  honours  came  : 
They  shed  a  lustre  o'er  their  native  home ; 

And  deeds  of  freemen  dignified  the  name 
Of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

And  hast  thou  slept,  New  Zealand  ?     Young  and  weak, 
Art  thou  not  bolder  in  mankind's  great  cause 

Than  prouder  lands  that  cannot,  dare  not  speak 
Of  freedom  and  of  laws  1 

Change  not  the  name  !     It  was  the  beacon-light 
Of  those  who  fought,  when  all  around  was  dim, 

The  fight  our  fathers  fought  of  old — the  fight 
Of  Hampden  and  of  Pym. 

Change  not  the  name  !     'Twere  grievous  wrong  to  those 

Who  in  the  van  of  colonies  still  led 
The  infant  state  against  their  bigot  foes. 

When  hope  had  well  nigh  fled. 

'Twere  grievous  wrong  to  that  bold  voyager 

Who,  ever  mindful  of  his  native  land, 
'Mid  toils  and  dangers  still  remembered  her 

Upon  this  distant  strand. 

And  of  his  country  justly  proud,  whose  sway 
Spread  over  oceans  to  the  World  unknown. 

Would  fain  bear  witness  to  a  future  day 
Of  glories  all  her  own. 
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Shall  we  begrudge  them  ?     Cannot  England  spare 
One  leaf  from  that  proud  laurel  wreath  that  girds 

Her  honoured  brows,  and  bid  her  rival  share 
The  empty  fame  of  words  ? 

Change  not  the  name  !     To  after  years  'twill  bear 

The  last  sad  record  of  a  failing  race, 
When  time  has  yielded  to  the  white-man's  heir 

The  dusky  warrior's  place. 

'Twill  bid  the  memories  of  the  past  arise 
In  every  wood — by  every  running  brook  ; 

And  to  our  annals  bind  by  closer  ties 
The  generous  name  of  Cook. 

Change  not  the  name  !     The  watchword  it  shall  ring 

From  pole  to  pole  of  truth  and  liberty. 
Our  sons'  sons  proudly  to  that  name  shall  cling 

As  ivy  to  the  tree. 

Oh,  change  it  not  for  newer,  vainer  claims  ! 

To  fools  and  children  leave  such  paltry  toys ; 
Let  fettered  lands  delight  in  idle  names, 

In  glitter,  pomp  and  noise. 

Be  ours  brave  deeds  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  : 

Be  ours  to  seek  a  nobler,  purer  fame — 
A  fame  that  lives  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 

That  rests  not  on  a  name. 

Charles  Christopher  BowEN.  "  Poems,"  1861. 
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The  Old  Year  and   the   New. 

WE  beheld  the  old  year  dying, 
In  the  country  of  our  birth  ; 
When  the  drifted  snow  was  lying 
On  the  hard  and  frozen  earth. 

"Where  the  love  of  home  was  round  us, 
By  the  blazing  Christmas  fires  ; 

And  the  love  of  country  bound  us 
To  the  hearth-stones  of  our  sires. 

But  our  sons  will  see  the  glory 
Of  the  young  and  springing  year  ; 

Where  the  green  earth  tells  the  story 
Of  a  younger  hemisphere. 

And  the  eve  will  lose  its  sadness 

In  the  hopefulness  of  day — 
In  a  birth  so  full  of  gladness, 

In  a  death  without  decay. 

But  for  us  the  morning's  garland 
Glistens  still  with  evening's  dew  ; 

We — the  children  of  a  far  land. 
And  the  fathers  of  a  new. 
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For  we  still,  through  old  affection, 

Hear  the  old  year's  dying  sigh. 
Through  the  sad  sweet  recollection 

Of  the  years  that  are  gone  by. 

While,  through  all  the  future  gleaming, 

A  bright  golden  promise  runs. 
And  its  happy  light  is  streaming 

On  the  greatness  of  our  sons. 

Pray  we,  then,  whate'er  betide  them — 

Howsoever  great  they're  grown, 
That  the  past  of  England  guide  them. 

While  the  present  is  their  own  ! 

Charles  Christopher  Bowen.  " Poems"  1861. 


Song. 

From  "  The  Argonauts." 

EVEE  in  our  onward  progress 
Strange  old  memories  gather  round, 
Springing  from  each  ancient  story — 
From  each  consecrated  ground. 

Some  arouse  the  sleeping  nations, 

Like  a  stirring  trumpet-call ; 
Some  with  soft  and  graceful  music. 

Like  a  dying  cadence  fall. 
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As  the  man  recalls  the  glories 

Of  the  youth's  unchequered  dreams, 

When  his  present  life  looks  darkest. 
And  his  past  life  brightest  seems  ; 

And  he  wakens  from  his  slumbers, 
At  the  thought  of  ^yhat  is  done, 

To  toil  onward  still,  and  onward 
To  the  goal  that  must  be  won. 

As  it  is  with  aging  manhood, 
So  with  nations  in  their  prime  ; 

For  the  weight  of  ages  hallows 
The  brave  deeds  of  younger  time. 

And  'tis  well  that  it  should  be  so  : 
What  were  life  without  a  past, 

AVith  a  future  ever  doubtful. 
And  a  present  fleeting  fast  ! 

For  to  us  all  human  story. 

All  the  centuries  proclaim 
That  the  world  is  ever  changing. 

But  that  man  remains  the  same. 

But  to  us  remains  the  beauty 
That  inspired  the  men  of  old, 

And  the  knowledge  piled  on  knowledge. 
That  the  ages  still  unfold. 

We  must  join  the  past  and  future 
While  the  present  age  sweeps  by. 

Looking  backward  still,  and  forward 
With  a  calm  untiring  eye. 
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Backward, — forward,  -  till  the  spaces 

All  unmarked,  unnumbered  lie ; 
Backward  through  eternal  vistas  ; 

Forward  to  Eternity. 

Charles  Christopher  Bowen.  "Poems,"  1861. 


Moonlight  in    New   Zealand. 


PALE  shone  the  moonlight  o'er  the  deep  ravine, 
And  the  tall  mountains  rose  on  either  side 
With  silvered  summits  and  dark  bases  clothed 
With  awful  shadows  ;  ghastly  white  beneath, 
Lay  stretched  the  rough  drear  shingle-bed,  save  where 
The  mountain  torrent  rolled  its  gloomy  flood. 
Breaking  the  stillness  with  its  sullen  roar. 
There's  life  in  the  dark  river, — there  may  be 
Life  under  those  dark  shadows ;  but  beneath 
The  cold  pale  moonlight  all  the  earth  lies  dead, 
And  all  around  is  like  a  deathly  dream. 

Our  souls  obey  the  seasons — with  the  dawn, 
Hope  sheds  its  radiance  o'er  the  time  to  come  ; 
And  visions  of  a  mighty  future  rise. 
Whilst  looking  out  upon  the  brightening  land ; 
And  all  is  young  when  day  begins  his  race. 
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Yet  when  the  sun  has  reached  his  noon-tide  height, 

And  we  are  toiling  mid  the  cares  of  life, 

We  think  not  of  the  future  or  the  past. 

All,  all  is  present.     On  our  mid-day  path 

Our  bodies  cast  no  shadows,  and  our  minds. 

To  sterner  purpose  turned,  refuse  to  trace 

The  shadowy  lands  of  Hope  and  Memory. 

But,  Oh  !  the  golden  sunset !     Who  can  tell 
The  chequered  memories  that  we  all  can  read 
In  the  bright  changes  of  the  western  sky. 
When  the  sun  tones  his  brighter  glories  down. 
And  shines  reflective  o'er  the  weary  day  ; 
Those  memories  fading  as  the  twilight  fades. 
Till  darkness  comes  and  sweeps  them  all  away. 

Then  in  the  cloudless  sky  the  twinkling  stars 
Shine  ever  life-like,  with  a  life  beyond 
This  world  of  ours,  imknown,  inscrutable. 
Our  souls  are  drawn  towards  them,  for  they  say, 
"  The  day  is  ended.  Oh  ye  sons  of  men  ! 
The  day  is  past  ;  what  followeth  the  day  ? " 
Perplexed  we  gaze  and  wonder  what  they  are, 
And  muse  on  other  worlds  ;  for  well  we  know 
That  if  we  cannot  answer  them  we  die. 

But  thou,  pale  moonlight  !  thou  has  naught  to  tell 

Of  past  or  present  or  of  future  life. 

Thou  pointest  ever  to  the  cold  damp  grave, 

Or  to  the  bones  that  bleach  beneath  the  sea. 

Here,  where  I  stand,  to-morrow's  dawn  will  glow 

To  gild  the  cradle  of  a  mighty  race. 
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But  now  the  plain  is  one  vast  cemetery  ; 
And  the  pale  ghosts  of  Maori  warriors  flit 
Between  the  moon  and  me,  as  though  they  clung 
With  lingering  fondness  to  the  dreary  scene. 

Yet  memory  mades  one  eff'ort  to  recall 

The  moonlight  visions  of  a  distant  land ; — 

But  still  the  vision  is  of  death.     I  see 

A  village  churchyard,  and  the  tombstones  gleam 

In  the  cold  light,  and  all  around  is  still. 

A  faint  white  form,  too  beautiful  for  death, 

Glides  for  one  moment  past  me,  and  I  feel 

My  pulses  throbbing,  as  the  pulses  throb 

Of  one  who  waits  the  footsteps  of  his  love. 

'Tis  but  a  moment, — and  my  pulse  is  still, 

And  that  fair  well-known  form  glides  ghostly  by — 

For  thy  cold  hand  is  heavy  on  my  heart. 

Oh  !  peaceful  moonlight,  is  it  not  a  dream  ? 

Away,  sad  thoughts  !     Upon  the  calm  night  air 
The  joyous  laughter  of  my  comrades  floats 
From  the  deep  hollow  by  the  torrent's  brink, 
Where  the  bright  camp-fire  kills  thy  cold  pale  beams. 
Oh  !  placid  moon  !     And  I  will  join  them  there. 
For  life  is  pleasant  after  dreams  of  death ; 
And  in  their  fellowship  I'll  live,  until 
The  glorious  dawning  wakes  the  world  to  life. 

Charles  Christopher  Bowen.  "  Poems"  1861. 
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"Greece  is,  where  the  Greeks  are." 

"T^IS  Greece,  where  Greeks  do  dwell!"     So  spake  and 
1      thought 

That  ancient  race.     The  isle-embroidered  sea 

Was  sprinkled  with  their  towns  ;  lo  !  spreading  free 
One  Greece  in  many  lands.     May  we  be  taught 

By  them  to  love  our  country  as  we  ought  ! 
'Tis  not  thy  soil,  0  England  !  nor  thy  scenes, 
Though  oft  on  these  home-wand'ring  Fancy  leans 

'Tis  not  alone  th'  historic  fervour  caught 
From  old  association  ;  not  thy  marts, 

Nor  e'en  thy  grey  cathedrals,  nor  thy  wells 
Of  ancient  learning,  though  for  these  our  hearts 

May  fondly  yearn  ;  true  love  of  country  tells 
A  better  tale — thy  Church,  thy  laws,  thy  arts  ! 

'Tis  England  where  an  English  spirit  dwells. 

Dean  Jacobs.  ''Canterbury  Rhymea,"  1853 


The  Avon. 

"  Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontiuin." — Horace. 

I   LOVE  thee,  Avon  !  though  thy  banks  have  known 
No  deed  of  note,  thy  wand'ring  course  along, 
No  bard  of  Avon  hath  pour'd  forth  in  song 
Thy  tuneful  praise  ;  thy  modest  tide  hath  flown 
For  centuries  on,  unheeded  and  alone. 
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I  love  thee  for  thy  English  name,  but  more 
Because  my  countrymen  along  thy  shore 
Have  made  new  homes.     Therefore  not  all  unknown 
Henceforth  thy  streams  shall  flow.     A  little  while 
Shall  see  thy  wastes  grow  lovely.     Not  in  vain 
Shall  England's  sons  dwell  by  thee  many  a  mile  : 
With  verdant  meads  and  fields  of  waving  grain 
Thy  rough  uncultured  banks  ere  long  shall  smile ; 
Heav'n-poiiiting  spires  shall  beautify  thy  plain. 

Dean  Jacobs.  "  Canterbury  Rhymes"  1854. 


An    Historical   Picture. 

BEHOLD,  0  England  !  from  thy  sea-girt  throne, 
The  daughter-nations  gath'ring  to  thy  feet ; 
From  East  and  West,  from  North  and  South  they  meet, 
Those  thou  hast  rear'd,  and  claimest  for  thine  own  : 
Bid  them  draw  near,  survey  them  one  by  one  ; — 
See,  last  of  all  before  thee  trembling  stoop 
The  youngest  daughter  of  the  circling  group  — 
By  filial  look  and  close  resemblance  known — 
She  kneels  before  thee  and  thy  blessing  seeks  ! 
Heir  of  thy  glorious  past,  she  craves  to  Ije 
Heir  of  thy  virtues,  all  that  Hist'ry  speaks 
Of  brave,  large-hearted,  noble,  wise  in  thee, 
Thy  Truth,  thy  Justice,  and  that  Light  which  streaks 
Thy  foulest  page — thy  native  Piety. 

Dean  Jacobs.  "  Canterbury  Bhymeii,"  1854. 
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A  Jubilee   Hymn 

Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 

FOE,  fifty  years  of  ampler  peace 
Than  ever  blessed  an  earthly  reign — 
Peace,  coupled  with  the  realm's  increase — 

Fair  peace,  without  dishonour's  stain  ; 
Their  grateful  hymn  thy  people  raise  ; 
Thy  holy  Name  Ave  bless  and  praise. 

For  fifty  years  of  temporal  good  ; 

For  equal  laws,  for  health  diffused ; 
For  Nature  better  understood. 

Her  forces  in  man's  service  used ; 
Their  grateful  hymn  Thy  people  raise ; 
Thy  holy  Name  we  bless  and  praise. 

For  fifty  years  of  widening  trade, 
And  flag  in  every  port  unfurled  ; 

Fair  colonies — foundations  laid 

Of  daughter  states  in  all  the  world  ; 

Their  grateful  hymn  Thy  people  raise  ; 

Thy  holy  Name  we  bless  and  praise. 

For  fifty  years  of  blameless  life — 
A  throned  example — beaming  l)right. 

Yet  gently — pattern  mother,  wife, 
To  every  home  a  beacon-light ; 

Their  grateful  hymn  Thy  people  raise  ; 

Thy  holy  Name  we  bless  and  praise. 
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For  fifty  years  of  quickened  zeal ; 

For  deeds  of  glowing  piety  ; 

For  broadening  love  of  hearts  that  feel 

A  longing  hope  of  unity  ; 

Their  grateful  hymn  Thy  people  raise ; 

Thy  holy  Name  we  bless  and  praise. 

Long  live  our  gracious  Queen  !  and  may 

The  gifts  that  in  past  years  were  given, 

Be  earnest  of  a  glorious  Day 

That  we  with  her  ma}^  share  in  heaven  ! 

So  we  with  her  through  endless  days 

Thy  holy  Name  will  bless  and  praise. — Amen. 

Dean  Jacobs.  Christchurch,  June  20th,  1887. 
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The    Dying  of  the   Day. 

UPON  a  couch  with  gorgeous  splendours  drest 
Day  lay  a-dying  in  the  araber  West, 
Silent  and  sad,  for  since  his  race  begun 
He  had  known  much  of  sorrow  'neath  the  sun  ; 

Bereft  of  all  his  children,  the  fair  Hours, 
That  bloomed  and  faded  like  the  summer  flow'rs. 
Save  one,  the  last,  of  all-surpassing  charms 
That  lay  a-dying  with  him,  in  his  a.rms  : 

And  sorrowful  the  royal  couch  beside 

Sat  pale-browed  Evening,  the  old  monarch's  bride, 

Lovely  in  grief  as  tearfully  she  smiled 

Upon  her  hoary  spouse  and  sunny  child ; 

Silence  reigned  all  around,  for  Nature's  choir 
Had  hushed  their  songs  to  view  the  god  expire  ; 
And  she  stood  tiptoe,  and  with  bated  breath 
Watched  through  the  casement  the  old  monarch's  death. 

And  soon  it  came  ;  the  lifelight  left  his  eye, 
And  through  the  palace-windows  came  a  sigh. 
Deep-drawn,  and  faint,  from  out  the  distant  West 
As  of  one  weary  sinking  into  rest ; 
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The  Hour  was  gone,  and  with  it  died  the  Day, 
And  o'er  them  Evening  threw  a  pall  of  gray, 
Then  kissed  the  placid  features  of  the  dead, 
And  drew  her  dusky  curtains  round  the  bed ; 

Then  lighting  up  a  star  she  hung  it  high, 
For  a  pale  corpse-light,  in  the  fading  sky. 
And  as  from  out  their  lairs  began  to  creep 
The  sombre  shadows  she  went  forth  to  weep ; 

And  up  and  down  the  garden  earth  she  passed, 

And  as  she  walked  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  ; 

And  then  returning  with  a  solemn  tread. 

She  robed  herself  in  mourning  for  the  dead, 

And  clothed  in  black,  but  crowned  with  jewels  bright 

Went  forth  to  watch  until  the  morning  light. 

William  Jukes  Steward.  "  Carmina  Varia,"  1867 


The    Britain   of  the   South. 

WHERE  the  blue  waters  of  two  oceans  meet, 
And  white-lipped  surges  kiss  Brittannia's  feet ; 
Where  the  red  banner  floats  upon  the  breeze, 
That  proud  proclaims  her  mistress  of  the  seas ; 
Where  smiling  Liberty  has  fixed  her  throne. 
And  claims  the  crown  and  kingdom  for  her  own  ; 
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There  dwells  a  nation  bold  and  brave  and  strong, 
Famous  in  Art,  in  Science,  and  in  Song, 
Whose  keen-edged  sword  in  many  a  glorious  fight 
Has  carved  a  pathway  for  the  Truth  and  Right : 
Before  whose  haughty  front  and  dauntless  tread, 
Oppression  shrinks  and  hides  her  guilty  head  ; 

Who,  when  the  sword  has  ceased  to  vex  the  land 
And  Peace  outstretched  the  olive  in  her  hand, 
In  the  broad  realm  whereon  ne'er  sets  the  sun, 
Has  nobler  vict'ries  through  her  children  won. 
That  founding  future  empires  proudly  claim 
Their  native  land  and  boast  the  British  name. 

There  Milton  sang  his  heaven-inspired  lays. 
There  Shakespeare  wove  his  fadeless  crown  of  bays. 
There  Scott  and  Burns  and  Byron  strung  the  lyre, 
There  martyred  heroes  braved  the  faggot-fire, 
Bought  with  their  blood  a  heritage  of  grace, 
And  handed  down  the  Charter  to  their  race. 

And  far  away — upon  this  distant  shore — 
Shall  Ave  our  own,  our  native  land  ignore  1 
Shall  we  deny  our  country  and  forget 
In  this  New  Zealand  that  we're  Britons  yet  ? 
"  No,  no  ! "  the  answer  rings  from  hill  to  hill 
"  We'll  boast  her  name,  and  love  her  fondly  still  !  " 

No,  no  !     We'll  strive  to  emulate  her  fame 
And  seek  to  win,  like  her,  a  noble  name, 
To  grander  heights  by  patient  toil  to  climb 
And  shape  our  destiny  to  ends  sublime ; 
To  found  a  nation,  wise  and  good  and  great, 
Grace,  Mercy,  Truth,  the  pillars  of  our  State  ! 

William  Jukes  Steward.  1868, 
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Under  the   Willow-Trees. 

"T^WAS  in  the  jocund  Spring-time, 

1       In  the  pleasant,  pleasant  Spring-time, 
That  a  sunny-headed  school-boy 
Went  a-sailing  boats  of  paper 
On  the  silent  placid  river 
Underneath  the  willow-trees. 

'Twas  in  the  golden  Summer, 
In  the  glorious  days  of  Summer, 
That  a  youth  and  village  maiden 
Spoke  the  music  of  their  being. 
Vowing  love  beside  the  river 
Underneath  the  willow-trees. 

'Twas  in  the  purple  Autumn, 
In  the  rich  and  royal  Autumn, 
That  a  portly  pleasant  couple 
Watched  a  group  of  children  playing 
Down  beside  the  placid  river 
Underneath  the  willow-trees. 

'Twas  in  the  sombre  Winter, 
In  the  silent  days  of  Winter, 
That  a  hoary  grandsire  tottered 
With  a  feeble  step  and  halting, 
Down  beside  the  placid  river 
Underneath  the  willow-trees. 
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And  where  a  happy  schoolboy 
He  had  floated  boats  of  paper, 
Where  he  wooed  a  gentle  maiden, 
Where  his  children  used  to  gambol, 
There  they  found  him,  there  they  laid  him 
Underneath  the  willow-trees. 

William  Jukes  Steward.  "  Oarmina  Varia,"  1867. 


Christmas  at  the  Antipodes. 

TALK  not  of  "  Father  "  Christmas, 
A  trav'ller  hoar  and  old 
That  comes  in  snowsprent  mantle 
Across  the  frozen  wold. 

Let  thus  the  ancient  Yule-tide 

Of  ancient  lands  be  sung  ; 
But  we've  a  fairer  Christmas — 

A  Christmas  bright  and  young. 

He  comes  in  youthful  beauty 

With  light,  elastic  tread. 
He  wears  a  crown  of  roses 

Upon  his  shapely  head  ; 

His  lips  are  red  as  rubies. 

His  teeth  are  white  as  pearls. 

His  mouth  runs  o'er  with  laughter. 
His  head  with  sunny  curls  ; 
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And  like  the  smell  of  apples 

Is  the  perfume  of  his  mouth, 
And  he  bears  a  gift  of  peaches — 

Our  Christmas  of  the  South. 

t    '    :    ' 

For  he  comes  to  us  in  Summer 
When  the  earth  is  l)lithe  and  gay, 

And  the  skylark's  joyous  music 
Ushers  in  a  balmy  day  ; 

When  all  the  land  is  verdant 

With  a  waving  sea  of  wheat, 
And  the  sweet  breath  of  the  clover 

Is  the  incense  of  his  feet. 

A  joyous,  merry  Christmas — 

A  Christmas  fair  and  young, 
Whose  praises  by  the  poets 

Of  the  South  Land  shall  be  sung  ! 

William  Jukes  Steward. 

"■  N.Z.  Illustrated  Annual"  DectmUr.  1880. 
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The   Passing  of  the   Forest. 

ALL  cannot  fade  that  glorifies  the  hills, 
Their  strength  remains,  their  aspect  of  command, 
Their  flush  of  colour  when  calm  evening  stills 

Day's  clamour,  and  the  sea-breeze  cools  the  land. 
With  shout  of  thunder  and  with  voice  of  rills, 
Ancient  of  days  in  green  old  age  they  stand 
In  grandeur  that  can  never  know  decay, 
Though  from  their  flanks  men  strip  the  woods  away. 

But  thin  their  vesture  now — the  restless  grass. 
Bending  and  dancing  as  the  breeze  goes  by. 

Catching  quick  gleams  and  cloudy  shades  that  pass, 
As  shallow  seas  reflect  a  wind-stirred  sky. 

Ah  !  nobler  far  their  forest  raiment  was 

From  crown  to  feet  that  clothed  them  royally, 

Shielding  their  mysteries  from  the  glare  of  day, 

Ere  the  dark  woods  were  reft  and  torn  away. 

Well  may  these  plundered  and  insulted  kings. 

Stripped  of  their  robes,  despoiled,  uncloaked,  discrowned. 

Draw  down  the  clouds  with  white  enfolding  wings, 
And  soft  aerial  fleece  to  wrap  them  round. 

To  hide  the  scars  that  every  season  brings. 

The  fire's  black  smirch,  the  landslip's  gaping  wound ; 

Well  may  they  shroud  their  heads  in  mantle  gray. 

Since  from  their  brows  the  leaves  were  plucked  away  ' 
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Gone  is  the  forest  world,  its  wealth  of  life, 

Its  jostling,  crowding,  thrusting,  struggling  race. 

Creeper  with  creeper,  bush  with  bush  at  strife. 
Warring  and  wrestling  for  a  breathing  space  ; 

Below,  a  realm  with  tangled  rankness  rife. 
Aloft,  tree  columns,  shafts  of  stateliest  grace. 

Gone  is  the  forest  nation.     None  might  stay  ; 

Giant  and  dwarf  alike  have  passed  away. 

Gone  are  the  forest  birds,  arboreal  things, 

Eaters  of  honey,  honey-sweet  of  song. 
The  tui,  and  the  bell-bird — he  who  sings 

That  brief,  rich  music  we  would  fain  prolong. 
Gone  the  wood-pigeon's  sudden  whirr  of  wings  ; 

The  daring  robin,  all  unused  to  wrong. 
Wild,  harmless,  hamadryad  creatures,  they 
Lived  with  their  trees,  and  died,  and  passed  away. 

And  with  the  birds  the  flowers,  too,  are  gone 
That  bloomed  aloft,  ethereal,  stars  of  light, 

The  clematis,  the  kowhai  like  ripe  corn, 

Russet,  though  all  the  hills  in  green  were  dight ; 

The  rata,  draining  from  its  tree  forlorn 

Rich  life-blood  for  its  crimson  blossoms  bright, 

Red  glory  of  the  gorges — well-a-day  ! 

Fled  is  that  splendour,  dead  and  passed  away. 

Gone  are  the  forest  tracks,  where  oft  we  rode 
Under  the  silver  fern-fronds  climbing  slow, 

In  cool,  green  tunnels,  though  fierce  noontide  glowed 
And  glittered  on  the  tree-tops  far  below. 
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There,  mid  the  stillness  of  the  mountain  road, 

We  just  could  hear  the  valley  river  flow, 
Whose  voice  through  many  a  windless  summer  day 
Haunted  the  silent  woods,  now  passed  away. 

Drinking  fresh  odours,  spicy  wafts  that  blew. 
We  watched  the  glassy,  quivering  air  asleep, 

Midway  between  tall  cliff's  that  taller  grew 
Above  the  unseen  torrent  calling  deep  ; 

Till,  like  a  sword,  cleaving  the  foliage  through. 
The  waterfall  flashed  foaming  down  the  steep  : 

White,  living  water,  cooling  with  its  spray 

Dense  plumes  of  fragile  fern,  now  scorched  away. 

Keen  is  the  axe,  the  rushing  fire  streams  bright, 
Clear,  beautifiil,  and  fierce  it  speeds  for  Man, 

The  Master,  set  to  change  and  stern  to  smite. 
Bronzed  pioneer  of  nations.     Ay,  but  scan 

The  ruined  beauty  wasted  in  a  night, 

The  blackened  wonder  God  alone  could  plan, 

And  builds  not  twice  !     A  bitter  price  to  pay 

Is  this  for  progress — beauty  swept  away. 

William  Pember  Reeves. 

"  New  Zealand  and  other  Poems. ''  1898. 


The   Disappointed   Swagger 

A  WIDEAWAKE  without  a  band, 
Extremely  battered  at  the  top. 
Sheltered  a  face  the  hue  of  sand, 
And  tangled  hair,  a  greasy  crop  : 
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A  belt  his  coi'duroys  embraced, 

Whence  hung  a  keen,  worn  knife  for  dagger  ; 
With  strips  of  flax  his  boots  he  laced, 

The  disappointed  swagger. 

Each  colony  he  knew  that  shines 

In  good  Victoria's  diadem  ; 
Had  crossed  on  foot  a  dozen  lines 

Of  longitude  ;  had  prayed — ahem  ! — 
When  on  some  grey  Australian  waste 

The  bitter  thirst  had  made  him  stagger, 
Or  station  dogs  had  rudely  chased 

The  disappointed  swagger. 

Adventures  could  he  tell  you, — one, 

A  sticking-up  by  famed  Ned  Kelly, 
Who,  finding  cash  in  pocket  none. 

Tied  up  and  beat  him  half  to  jelly. 
I  wot  the  scribe  who  late  unrolled 

The  tale  of  Kor's  dread  Amahagger, 
Had  found  his  yarns  a  mine  of  gold. 

That  disappointed  swagger. 

He'd  hunted  old-man  kangaroos 

In  company  with  sable  trackers, 
Had  fished  for  sharks  from  frail  canoes. 

Cruised  after  whales  with  wild  Kanakas, 
And,  where  the  veldt  with  dust  is  clad, 

Had  galloped  after  buck  and  quagga — 
That  is  to  say,  he  said  he  had, 

That  disappointed  swagger. 
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He  was  exceeding  weather-wise 

(Dear-bought  experience  of  the  tramp), 
Could  scent  afar  the  storm's  surprise, 

And  prudent  make  him  safe  in  camp. 
But  most  the  sunset  loved  to  mark, — 

Its  beauties  making  him  a  lagger, 
Postponed  our  seeing  until  dark 

The  disappointed  swagger. 

And,  knowing  much,  he  well  was  known. 

By  the  police  on  terms  familiar, 
Whose  "  In  again  1  "  in  cheerful  tone 

Perchance  had  jarred  a  temper  sillier. 
But  he,  who  knew  their  pleasant  way, 

At  wit  official  was  no  nagger, 
And  "  How  much  this  trip,  Boss  1  "  would  say 

The  disappointed  swagger. 

He  could  do  anything,  he  swore. 

Could  skin  a  sheep  or  back  a  bucker, 
And  asked  for  all  his  labour  sore 

Only  a  pound  a  week  and  tucker. 
Would  take  what  came,  nor  shirk,  nor  fret. 

Be  "brander,"  "rouseabout,"  or  "dagger," 
Yet  work  he  never  seemed  to  get, 

The  disappointed  swagger. 

He'd  asked  a  feed  from  many  a  boss, 

And  if,  through  stress  of  human  badness, 

The  answer  was  profane  or  cross, 

Aye  smiled  with  philosophic  sadness, 
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Nor  ever  let  refusal  pain, 

But,  model  for  a  carpet-bagger, 
No  malice  bore,  and — asked  again, 

A  disappointed  swagger. 

At  length  in  unexpected  way 

Came  for  these  smarts  a  cruel  ointment  : 
He  found  a  job.     Alack-a-day  ! 

Ah,  then  indeed  fell  disappointment ! 
"  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart,"  before 

In  storm  or  sunshine  ne'er  a  flagger. 
He  went  to  work,  for  evermore 

A  disappointed  swagger. 

William  Pember  Reeves.  "  Colonial  Couplets"  1889. 


The    White    Convolvulus. 

THE  one  grey  spire  of  the  scattered  town 
On  an  ocean  of  rolling  green  looked  down, 
Billowy  masses  of  verdure  fair, 
Motionless  all  in  the  windless  air. 

Rising  and  sinking  in  dip  and  crest. 

But  never  a  motion,  all  at  rest ; 

As  though  some  wizard  with  strange  decree. 

Had  said  "  Be  still,"  to  a  spell-bound  sea. 
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Over  the  leafy  wave-tops  high, 
In  the  fresh,  sweet  air  of  the  morning  sky. 
Sole  speck  of  black  in  the  shining  day. 
One  hawk  was  winging  his  lazy  way.    ■  ;    ►: 

Dark  as  a  reef  by  the  ebl>tide  stript 
Rose  into  masses  the  eucalypt. 
Laburnums  nigh  with  the  ringlets  bold 
Dangled  their  lanterns  of  shaking  gold. 

Piercing  the  leaves  in  its  morning  flight, 
Filling  the  flood  with  a  dusky  light, 
The  sunshine  fell  on  a  river  clear. 
Flashing  and  vanishing  far  and  near. 

The  rain-washed  sky  was  a  shield  of  blue. 
The  flowers  ungathered,  the  long  grass  new, 
Everywhere  vigour  and  sap  were  rife. 
Full  of  the  heat  and  the  wine  of  life. 

Ranges  on  ranges,  far  crest  on  crest, 
The  long  Alp-barriers  closed  the  West, 
Like  the  walls  of  the  Median  city  old, 
A  guardian  girdle  sevenfold. 

There  grimmest  ridges  looked  softer  through* 
The  clinging  film  of  their  gentle  blue. 
Where  high  in  the  haze  of  the  summits  show 
The  cool,  faint  streaks  of  belated  snow. 

And  all,  from  the  mountain,  the  great  plain  o'er. 
To  the  sickle-blade  of  the  curving  shore. 
From  earth  below  to  the  heaven's  height, 
Was  pierced  and  filled  with  the  living  light. 
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Many  and  many  a  flower  maid, 
For  her  tender  beauty  half  afraid, 
Loosed  for  the  Lord  of  the  Day  her  zone, 
Seen  by  the  wandering  wind  alone. 

The  fragile  lilac,  alas  !  was  tied 

With  the  delicate  breath  of  the  springtide  dead, 

Swift  as  a  vision  of  vanished  youth. 

Briefest  and  fleetest,  a  dream  of  ruth. 

But  the  ruddy  may  in  the  hedges  grew, 
The  satin  wings  of  the  white  flag  Hew, 
And  the  dandelion's  orange  clots 
Were  stars  in  a  thousand  wastrel  plots. 

The  rose's  poetry,  poppy's  prose. 
The  braggart  peony's  wrathful  rows 
By  the  dainty  pink  and  the  pansy  stood. 
Where  iris  flaunted  her  purple  hood. 

Beautiful  all.     But  we  passed  them  thus. 
Passed  to  a  snowy  convolvulus 
White  in  the  air  o'er  the  water's  flow, 
Shadowy,  wan  in  the  wave  below. 

Goblet  ethereal  swaying  clear. 
Pale  as  the  stars  on  a  midnight  mere, 
Thinner  than  shells  that  in  ocean  lie 
Or  pinion  carven  of  ivory. 

Cup  of  aerial  beauty  made. 
Touched  by  no  tarnish  of  earth  it  swayed, 
And  as  it  answered  the  air's  light  breath. 
An  image  waved  in  the  stream  beneath. 
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As  the  milk-white  flower  from  side  to  side 
Swung  like  a  bell  o'er  the  cool  green  tide, 
Leaning  and  dreaming  we  listened  low 
For  clear  bell-music  anigh  the  flow. 

Poets  there  be  who  have  ears  to  hear 

The  star's  high  music  'twixt  sphere  and  sphere. 

Lovers  there  be  who  in  golden  hours 

May  know  the  voices  of  earth's  frail  flowers. 

Lovers  twain  we  were  happy  there 

In  a  glory  neither  of  earth  nor  air, 

And  each  through  the  other's  soul  could  well 

The  music  catch  of  the  fairy  bell. 

Faint  as  the  sough  of  a  desert  tree 

When  a  slow  wind  stirs  it  carelessly, 

Light  as  the  murmur  of  dancing  flame 

Its  voice  in  the  hush  of  the  morning  came  : — 

"  I  am  a  daughter  of  air  and  light. 
Of  bird  and  willow  the  playmate  white. 
Fed  on  the  fire  of  our  god  the  sun, 
Not  by  desire  of  a  mortal  won. 

"  Withering,  dying  at  mortal  touch, 
I  fade  away  in  the  spoiler's  clutch. 
Never  in  prison  to  droop  my  span. 
In  the  heavy  air  of  the  house  of  man. 

"  But  here  I  nod  to  the  drowsy  wind. 
In  a  tremulous  hammock  of  tendrils  twined, 
Eyeing  my  friends  on  their  journey  by. 
The  honey-sucker  and  dragon-fly. 
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"  Watching  them  ruffle  the  glassy  floor 
Of  the  long,  green,  arching  corridor, 
Whose  whispering  willows  dip  and  rise, 
Cutting  the  stream  as  the  current  flies. 

"  In  the  dim  sweet  water-Avorld  are  seen 
Mazes  of  streaming  and  shifting  green, 
And  deeper,  dreaming  beyond,  a  few 
Silvery  clouds  in  the  bowl  of  blue. 

"  And  there  I  gaze  at  the  spectral  sky. 
The  ghost  of  the  rocking  sphere  on  high, 
Till  touched  by  twilight  my  flower  is  furled. 
And  my  shadow  steals  from  the  water-world. 

"  I  must  be  free  as  the  wildest  thing. 
In  the  leafy  tangle  to  curl  and  cling, 
Free  to  laugh  in  the  beams  of  day. 
Free  on  the  blast  to  be  borne  aAvay. 

"  Not  waiting  sadly  to  die  a-cold. 
My  petals  trampled  in  rotting  mould, 
But  rapt  and  lost  when  my  life  is  past 
In  the  shining  spaces  of  air  at  last." 

William  1'lmber  Reeves.  "  In  Douhle  Hampss,"  1891. 
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The    Burnt    Homestead. 

(Heathstock  loquitur). 

WHERE  heams  half  burned  and  rafters  mix, 
With  tumbled  heaps  of  blackened  bricks, 
A  hapless  show  : 
Where  not  a  blade  of  kindly  grass, 
Or  e'en  a  weed  to  grace  the  mass, 
As  yet  may  grow  ; 

Where  under  interlacing  trees. 

Fat  hares  may  shamble  at  their  ease. 

Nor  fear  the  cook ; 
Where  clumsy  kakas  perching  nigh 
No  longer  risk  becoming  pie, — 

My  site  was.     Look  ! 

My  master  built  me.     Daring  man. 
Alone  he  drew  the  wondrous  plan, 

With  dauntless  soul. 
My  bricks  he  baked,  my  timbers  laid, 
With  never  a  contractor's  aid, 

And  reared  the  whole. 

Dull  architects  despised  my  birth. 

Base  builders  shook  their  sides  with  mirth. 

E'en  friends  had  fears  ; 
Yet,  spite  of  prophesying  sneer, 
I  lived  to  bid  you  welcome  here 

For  thirty  years. 
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No  dry  north-wester  made  me  shrink, 
No  wet  south-wester  foiind  a  chink 

To  flood  my  halls, 
Though  rats  in  many  a  midnight  raid 
My  creepers  into  ladders  made 

To  scale  the  walls. 

Nor  did  I  fear  to  brave  the  breeze 
When  first,  unsheltered  l\v  my  trees, 

I  felt  its  niight. 
But,  whether  from  the  South  or  North, 
I  stood  erect  and  faced  its  wrath. 

Proud  of  my  height. 

Ah  !  jolly  days  and  nights  have  been. 
And  pleasant  faces  have  I  seen 

Around  such  fires. 
Here  half  the  night  old  friends  have  sat, 
And  heard  that  flow  of  cheery  chat 

A  pipe  inspires. 

How  good  it  was  !     An  equal  dower 
Of  freshness  and  of  staying  power 

Those  yarns  revealed. 
What  tales  of  tigers,  Sepoys,  Sikhs, 
What  memories  of  narrow  squeaks 

By  flood  and  field  ! 

A  settler's  talk  of  early  days, 
A  traveller's  of  Eastern  ways 

Or  Breton  habits  ; 
Here  tales  of  Himalayan  stags, 
There  scattered  hints  on  driving  drags 

And  quelling  rabbits. 
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Reflections  on  merino  ewes 

Were  blent  with  philosophic  views 

Of  wealth  and  worry, 
The  farmers'  very  latest  pest, 
A  cunning  recip(^,  the  best 

By  far  for  curry. 

So  while  two  stories  were  the  most 
Of  stature  I  could  ever  boast, 

I  stood  this  proof, 
No  friend  e'er  sought  in  vain  a  place. 
No  guest  turned  back  for  lack  of  space 

Under  my  roof. 

Nor  lingered  I  for  tottering  age 
To  lag,  past  service,  on  the  stage, 

But,  in  a  night. 
Wrapped  in  a  royal  robe  of  fire, 
Myself  my  own  bright  funeral  pyre, 

Took  gallant  flight. 

True  to  the  last  I  held  my  post 

Till  maid  and  mistress,  guest  and  host, 

Were  safely  gone. 
Like  warrior  charged  the  foe  to  check, 
Or  captain  on  a  sinking  deck, 

I  battled  on. 

Till  all  they  treasured,  carried  out. 
Lay  piled  upon  the  sward  about, 

I  would  not  die  ; 
Then,  when  the  final  moment  came, 
They  saw,  upraised,  my  arms  of  flame. 

Wave  them  Good-bye. 

William  Pember  Reeves.  "//i  Double  Harness,'"  1891. 
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The    Rivers  of  Damascus. 

"  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 

waters  of  Israel '?  " 

ROUND  the  dry  plain  the  brown  hills  rise, 
Midmost  the  plain  the  city  lies, 
Ancient  Damascus,  sovran  there, 
Encamped  in  leagues  of  gardens  fair. 
The  cincture  green  that  round  her  clung 
Old  when  the  pride  of  Tyre  was  young. 
Girdle  of  verdure  deep  and  wide, 
Where  ever-living  waters  glide, 
Where  feeding  full  all  things  that  grow 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

In  flight  beneath  the  Syrian  sun 
To  sheltering  aisles  of  shade  they  run. 
Stealing  within  to  lose  the  sky 
In  long  cool  halls  of  greenery, 
To  whisper  soft  as  windless  rain. 
To  flash  and  'scape  the  eye  again. 
They  sparkle  here,  they  ripple  there, 
Unseen  they  murmur  everywhere. 
And  dimpling,  coiling,  laughing  low. 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

By  many  a  cypress  dark  and  high 
Sweet  rills  meander  leisurely  ; 
Asunder  cleft,  apart  they  wind, 
Bright  tangled  silver  disentwined  ; 
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Here  blinds  and  burns  the  suiiliglit's  sheen, 
There  linger  pools  in  twilight  green, 
Or  gushing  forth  to  sudden  light, 
Encompass  citron  orchards  white, 
AVhere  petals  strewn  are  flakes  of  snow 
And  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

Without,  the  sun's  unpitying  thrust 
Strikes  on  the  yellow  desert  dust. 
The  cricket's  note  whirs  hard  and  shrill, 
The  red  rocks  glow  that  gird  the  hill. 
Nor  yet  the  sun  hath  sunk  upon 
The  battlements  of  Lebanon. 
^^■ithin,  are  musing  rest  and  dreams 
In  siirht  of  waters,  sound  of  streams, 
Where  blossoming  pomegranates  blow 
And  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

The  desert  riders  fainting  scan 
The  weary  West— 'tis  Ramazan  ; 
Their  horses'  hoofs  'mid  stillness  ring 
As  some  hot  stone  aside  they  fling  ; 
But  here  the  pleasant  waters  creep. 
Their  freight  indifterence  and  sleep, 
Singing  of  cities,  ruined,  gone, 
Great  Baalbec  and  Babylon. 
Old  is  their  song  the  leaves  below 
Where  rivers  of  IXamascus  flow. 

Hushed  is  the  courtyard,  dead  the  street, 
The  high  walls  gleam  in  dazzling  heat, 
Only  a  murmiir  floats  afar 
Around  the  fragrant,  strange  bazaar. 
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And  flickering  lights  through  palm-leaves  fly 
O'er  shrouded  Moslem  pacing  by, 
And  slumbrous  fountains  bubble  on, 
And  drowsy  hours  slip  one  by  one, 
And  Sleep's  dusk  pinions  waver  slow. 
And  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

The  shadow  of  grey  centuries 

Over  the  still,  white  city  lies  ; 

Far,  visionary  ages  brood 

In  grave,  enfolding  quietude  ; 

The  listless,  wise,  impassive  East 

Smiles  like  some  old  world-weary  priest. 

Smiles  at  ambition,  eff'ort,  strife, 

And  all  our  petty,  fever 'd  life, 

A  haunting  smile  on  face  bent  low 

Where  rivers  of  Damascus  flow. 

William  Pember  Reeves. 

"  New  Zealand  and  other  Poems,'"  1898. 


A  Deserted  School  Bathing- Place. 

(On  the  Avon,  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School). 

STILL  is  the  air,  but  chill  and  keen 
The  winter's  lightest  breath  between 
The  boughs,  whence  float  awry 
The  yellow  willow  leaves,  and  fall 
To  fleck  the  sullen  river's  pall, 
Reflection  of  the  sky. 
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And  all  this  pallid,  solemn  state 
Thine  absence  makes  more  desolate, 

Great  "  Kid's  Hole  ! "  where  art  thou  ? 
Our  citadel  and  nursing-place, 
The  cradle  of  a  mightier  race 

That  swims  the  Avon  now. 

None  can  thy  ruins  sit  amid — 

As  in  dead  Carthage  Marius  did, — 

Gone  is  thy  sacred  wood. 
And  since,  by  sitting  so,  I'd  get 
Extremely  cold  and  very  wet, 

I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 

Here,  where  in  silence  leaves  bestrew 
This  current  sad,  whose  sombre  hue 

Matches  thy  sorry  cheer. 
We  young  barbarians  all  at  play 
Fleeted  the  golden  hours  away 

With  merry  splash  and  jeer. 

There  is  the  brink,  where  first  I  know 
I  trembled  twenty  years  ago, 

A  very  little  "kid," 
Till  an  unpleasant  voice  above 
Bawled,  "  Hurry  up,  or  else,  by  Jove, 

I'll  chuck  you  in," — he  did. 

Then  was  no  Palace  of  Delight 
To  swim  in,  such  as  on  the  height 

Our  gay  descendants  share. 
But  ours  were  fires,  and  rambling  pranks, 
And  battles  from  opposing  banks. 

Ere  rowing  parties  were. 
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Young  bathers  now  clean  towels  bear, 
Soon  in  a  looking-glass  with  care 

Their  neckties  they'll  arrange. 
We  let  the  sun  imbrown  our  hide, 
Or  dried  it  on  a  coat's  inside. 

Or  handkerchief,  for  change. 

How  would  he  stare,  what  would  he  say, 
The  trim  Collegian  of  to-day, 

How  would  he  bless  his  stars, 
At  us  his  savage  ancestors. 
In  war-paint  dancing  on  the  shores, 

Bedaubed  in  muddy  bars  ? 

Where's  the  old  punt  ?     Deceiving  craft, 
She  let  in  water  fore  and  aft 

Till  she  was  all  aleak. 
0  "fatal  and  perfidious  bark," 
Whose  gallant  crews  destruction  dark 

Put  daily  out  to  seek  ! 

Where  are  the  "  louts,"  those  jeering  tones 
They  fiung  us  o'er  the  stream,  with  stones  !- 

They  threw  exceeding  straight. 
Now  in  a  good  ear-splitting  way 
Does  College  !  scare  the  louts  to-day 

Where  boys  do  congregate  % 

Ah,  those  old  days  still  on  the  wing 
With  hope  of  what  the  years  would  bring 

That  could  not  come  too  fast ! 
Hath  aught,  if  full  account  we  take, 
Come  with  the  rapid  years  to  make 

The  present  match  the  past  % 
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Good-by  !     The  better  by  a  thought 
I  go,  with  cheerier  fancy  fraught, 

Though  the  leaves  that  fly, 
And  wan,  like  shivering  spectres  fall. 
While  still  the  sullen  water's  pall 

Reflects  the  sullen  sky. 

William  Pember  Reeves.  "  Colonial  Couplets,''''  1889. 
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Atra  Cura. 

A  Pastoral  Plaint. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  creation 
So  unpleasant  as  a  station 
In  the  summer,  if  your  liver  isn't  right : 

The  oppressive  sultry  weather, 

And  your  seediness  together. 
Render  sheep  and  tussocks  hateful  to  the  sight. 

All  your  troubles  seem  inflated  ; 

You  are  sorely  irritated 
At  the  noise  of  ev'ry  shepherd's  cur  that  barks ; 

Then  the  sandflies  come  and  bite  you, 

And  they  frequently  incite  you 
To  indulgence  in  some  cursory  remarks  ; 

And  at  eve,  the  moths  invade  you, 

Just  like  shearers  with  their  pay  due. 
Till  there's  nothing  but  their  corpses  to  be  seen  ; 

All  the  moths  upon  the  station 

Have  a  strange  infatuation 
For  a  roasting  in  the  flagrant  kerosene. 

Then  mosquitoes  come  in  numbers, 

And  attack  you  in  your  slumbers, 
And  there's  bloodshed  in  your  van  and  in  your  rear  ; 

Their  proximity  revealing. 

They  announce  that  they  are  spieling. 
By  the  way  they  ring  their  war-cry  in  your  ear. 
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Then  the  scorching  hot  Nor'-wester 

Makes  the  meat  begin  to  fester, 
And  the  blow-fly  strives  to  multiply  its  kind, 

(Why  its  mode  of  propagation 

Should  be  viewed  with  detestation 
Is  a  theme  that  doesn't  occupy  your  mind). 

All  the  creeks  and  wells  are  failing ; 

All  your  work  is  unavailing 
When  you  strive  to  keep  the  stock  from  getting  dry  ; 

All  the  hills  are  brown  and  rusty, 

All  the  clouds  look  dry  and  dusty, 
With  a  badly-swept  appearance  in  the  sky. 

All  the  sheep  are  packed  together. 

And  each  panting  ewe  and  wether 
Has  an  indolent  expression  in  its  eye ; 

Just  as  if  it  had  a  liking 

For  the  modern  vice  of  striking, 
Or  at  all  events  would  dearly  love  to  try. 

For  they  wouldn't  care  a  button 

If  they  never  came  to  mutton, 
Nor  attended  at  the  woolshed  any  more  ; 

Clothing,  combing,  washed  or  greasy, 

They  would  never  feel  uneasy. 
If  their  fleeces  never  occupied  the  floor. 


Then  the  rabbits  are  commencing 
To  make  inroads  through  the  fencing. 

And  to  spread  upon  the  run,  and  eat  it  clean  ; 
Till  j^ou  really  wonder  whether 
You'll  be  cleaned  out  altogether, 

There's  so  very  little  pasture  to  be  seen. 
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And  suppose  you  turn  your  eyes  on 

The  political  horizon, 
All  is  black  and  gloomy,  look  where'er  you  will ; 

A  Progressive  Land-Tax  looming. 

And  a  Shearers'  Union  booming, 
Which  between  the  two  will  skin  you  cleaner  still. 

Till  you  feel  in  that  condition, 

At  the  thought  of  your  position. 
That  you  wish  them  where  they  both  would  ever  burn  ; 

And  would  gladly,  in  addition. 

See  the  station  in  perdition. 
And  incontinently  quit  the  whole  concern. — 


You  bethink  you  of  the  races. 

Which  are  held  in  divers  places ; 
You'd  attend  them.,  if  you  only  had  the  pluck  ; 

There,  you  might  forget  your  troubles, 

In  the  joy  of  backing  doubles. 
If  you  didn't  feel  so  down  upon  your  luck. 

For  you  always  are  relying 

On  a  horse  that  isn't  "  trying," 
Or  is  "stiff,"  or  "isn't  going  for  the  stuff;" 

Or  suppose  you're  on  a  "  spinner," 

He  can  never  prove  a  winner, 
For  the  fact  that  you  have  backed  him  is  enough  ; 

When  your  fancy  falls,  or  loses 

Just  because  he  bolts  or  chooses 
To  display  disinclination  to  begin. 

When  he  should  have  been  "a  moral,' 

'Tis  your  luck  with  which  you  quarrel, 
Though  you  always  call  it  judgment,  when  you  win. 
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Or  suppose  it's  over  hurdles, 

Then  your  blood  directly  curdles 
When  the  bay  that  you  are  backing  clouts  them  hard  ; 

Or  you  find  some  mug  is  riding, 

Who  appears  to  be  deciding 
On  a  course  that  isn't  mentioned  on  the  card. 

You  are  all  at  sea,  you  know  it ; 

So  is  he,  his  actions  show  it ; 
You  yourself  are  "  on  the  hay"  as  you  complain  ; 

But  you  notice  notwithstanding, 

That  your  gentleman,  on  landing. 
Always  seems  to  be  located  "  on  the  main." 


Then  he  rides  him  so  severely, 

He  has  pumped  him  very  nearly  ; 
He  has  little  left  in  hand,  it's  very  plain ; 

And  you  don't  want  any  glasses. 

To  discover  as  he  passes. 
He  has  one  thing  not  "in  hand,"  and  that's — the  rein 

Thus  of  course  it  would  be  funny, 

If  you  didn't  drop  your  money. 
For  it  shall  be  as  it  ever  yet  hath  been  ; 

And  you  ruefully  remember. 

At  the  races  last  November, 
What  a  lot  you  left  behind  in  the  "machine." 

So,  to  close  a  long  narration. 

You  remain  upon  the  station, 
And,  instead  of  going  racing,  you  are  wise. 

And  you  draft,  and  cull,  and  raddle, 

And  a  long  day  in  the  saddle 
Greatly  helps  to  clear  your  temper,  and  your  eyes — 
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And  you  feel  a  little  better, 
When  the  mail-bag  brings  a  letter 
With  the  news  that  frozen  lamb  is  on  the  rise. 

George  Phipps  Williams.  "  In  Double  Harness,"  1891. 


To  the  Last  of  his   Race. 

An  Apostrophe  to  a  £1  Bank  of  N.Z.  Note 

ONE  thou  art,  and  one  alone. 
Remnant  of  a  missing  Race  ; 
All  thy  name  and  worth  are  shown 
By  the  lines  upon  thy  face. 

There  the  images  appear 

Of  an  age  that's  passed  away. 
And  I  read  its  story  clear 

In  thy  lineaments  to-day. 

There  a  Maori  stands  erect. 

Leader  of  a  warlike  band  ; 
With  a  feathered  cloak  he's  decked. 

Spear  and  mere,  in  his  hand. 

Once  thou  wast  a  warrior  tou^h, 

Thy  heart  was  stout,  thy  conscience  slender 
Then  thou  wast  a  lawless  rough, 

Now  thou  art  a  legal  tender. 
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Though  'tis  said  the  moa  muttered 
Sounds  discordant  in  his  throat, 

Yet  the  bell-bird  never  uttered 
Such  a  sweet  and  welcome  note. 

All  thy  comrades  now  are  scattered, 

Unrecorded  and  forgot ; 
Sooth  to  say,  they  were  a  tattered 

And  extremely  grimy  lot. 

Yet  I'd  spurn  such  base  reflections. 
Could  I  once  again  behold 

Those,  who,  spite  of  imperfections, 
Always  proved  as  good  as  gold. 

But  my  feelings  were  estranged. 
And  my  heart  did  not  relent. 

Though  I  often  saw  them  changed, 
And  I  knew  them  to  be  spent. 

In  my  folly  I  was  fain 

To  be  rid  of  them  in  haste  ; 

Should  I  do  the  same  again 
Were  I  similarly  placed  ? 

"  Little  drops  "  together  run 
Form  a  river  deep  and  wide ; 

All  thy  kinsmen,  one  by  one. 
Hath  it  stolen  from  thy  side. 

As  its  potent  waters  drew 

All  thy  kin  with  mystic  force. 

So  in  turn  shalt  thou  pursue 
Their  invariable  course. 
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And  it  joins  a  mighty  ocean, 

Stretching  wide  and  deep  and  far  ; 
Thou  wilt  travel,  I've  a  notion, 

Where  they  went — across  the  Bar. 

ONE  thou  art,  and  one  alone, 

And  thy  time  must  soon  arrive  ; 
For  the  present,  I  must  own. 

Would  thou  wert  at  least  but  FIVE. 

George  Phipps  Williams.  "  In  Double  Harness,"  1891. 


Racing  by  Machinery. 

WHAT  is  this  which  I  would  turn  to,  lighting  on  these 
latter  days  1 
All  the  gates  are  barred  to  bookies,  open  not  to  him  who 

lays. 
Every  tote  is  thronged    with   backers,  all    the   gangways 

overflow, 
I  should  like  to  back  my  fancy ;   Avhat   is    that   which  I 

should  do  1 
I  had  been  content   to  wager,  meeting   bookies  on  those 

grounds 
Where  the  ring  accepts  cash  payment,  yelling  most  unruly 

sounds ; 
But  the  jingle  of  the  "  divy  "  helps  the  hurt  my  spirit  feels. 
And  we  backers  do  but  murmur,  treading  on  each  other's 

heels. 
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Shall  I  then  go  home  in  sadness  1     I  will  turn  that  earlier 

page; 
Let  me  hide  my  deep  emotion,  dream  machines  were  not 

the  rage. 
Let  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  this  thing, 
When  I  had  my  book  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  the  ring ; 
Yearning  for  my  share  of  plunder  which  the  coming  race 

would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  who  backs  his  horse  against   the 

field; 
Men  my  pals  and  brother  sportsmen,  ever  seeking  some- 
thing new, 
Those  whom  they  had  done,  but  earnest  of  the  mugs  whom 

they  would  do. 
I  have  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eyes  can  see. 
Seen  the  vision  of  the  turf,  and  all  the  wonders  that  will  be; 
Seen  all  racing  worked  by  engines ;  implements  of  magic 

force  ; 
Seen  machines  for  starting  races  dropping  down  across  the 

course  ; 
Heard  the  artificial  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  well-oiled  jockeys  struggling  to  the  patent  judge's 

view. 
Far  along  the  rails  the  roaring,  like  sou'-wester's  warning 

note, 
From  mechanical  spectators  plunging  on  the  giant  tote. 
Till  the  hoof-beats  throbbed  no  longer  ;  th'  horse  himself 

no  more  was  seen 
In  the  triumph  of  invention,  th'  Apotheosis  of  Machine. 

George  Phipps  Williams.  Christchurck  "  Press,"  1897. 
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How  Carbine  was  left  at  the 

Post. 

As  told  by  the  starter. 

YES  !     'Twas  the  Middle   Park   Plate ;   and  I  tell   you 
they  kept  me  at  top 
Fiddling  and  breaking  away  till  I  thought  that  they  never 

would  stop. 
Adulation  played  up  like  a  demon  ;  Exchange  was  all  over 
the  shop. 

There  were  nine  in  it,  nearly  all  babies, — and  Dan's,  as  he 

stood  at  the  post 
With    his  queer-looking   boot  on  behind,  and   looks   that 

were  nothing  to  boast. 
Seemed  a  plain  sort  of  youngster  enough,  to  be  fancied  the 

most. 

Bob  rode  him ;  he  had  him  quite  steady, — I  got  them  all 

nice  in  a  row 
And  dropped  the  flag  down  at  the  moment ;  away  they  all 

started  to  go, — 
All  but  Bob,  who  was  somehow  not  ready  ;   for  once  he 

was  terribly  slow. 

He  had  turned  his  horse  just  as  the_y  started,  the  others 

Avere  galloping  fast. 
"  The  favourite   left  at  the  post,  and  my  start  spoilt,"  I 

thought  as  they  passed  ; 
"  Go  along,  Bob,"  I  yelled  at  him  then  ; — and  he  set  the 

colt  going  at  last. 
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I  watched  him,  I  followed  him  closely,  each  stride,  from 

the  time  he  began, 
As  I  jammed  in  the  spurs  to  my  pony  ;  I  felt  a  bit  sorry 

for  Dan, — 
While  a  couple  of  Middle  Park  fillies  were  racing  far  off  in 

the  van. 

Ten  lengths  was  the  distance  I  reckoned  the  last  horse  had 
left  him  behind, 

He  was  galloping  now  like  a  good-un — I  felt  that  I  shouldn't 
much  mind 

If  he  only  caught  up  to  that  last  :  he  was  going  uncom- 
monly kind. 

Why  !    surely    he's   catching   him  now ;   I'll    swear   he   is 

going  the  best ; 
He's  galloping  right  on  his  heels,  and  now  must  be  nearly 

abreast  : 
If  he  only  keeps  going  like  this  he  may  yet  gallop  home 

with  the  rest. 

He's  left  him,  that's  certain  !     The  gap  to  the  next  one  is 

lessening  fast. 
By  Heavens  !     He's  up   to   him  now,  and   both  of   those 

others  are  passed, 
He's  right  in  the  thick  of  them  now,  and  he  comes  with  a 

run  at  the  last. 

W^hy  Manton  is  collared  I  see,  Adulation  and  Ravenswing 

done  ! 
He   has  'em   both  under   the  whip ;    was    there  ever   yet 

known  such  a  run  ! 
And  the  name  they  were  shouting  was  "  Carbine  "  !     Dan's 

plain-looking  youngster  had  won. 

George  Phipps  Williams. 
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Omnes   Illacrymabiles. 

Mr.  Schriener  has  protested  against  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  our 
brave  troops  who  fell  in  the  present  war,  because  he  states  that  the  war 
was  not  inevitable,  and  was  unnecessary. 

NO  need  for  war  ;  no  need  to  do  or  die  ; 
The  cause  is  vain  ;  so  runs  the  rebel  cry. 
Smug  politicians  at  their  ease  proclaim 
The  candle's  value  greater  than  the  game. 
What  boots  it  whether  Englishmen  be  free  ? 
And  why  should  war  inevitable  be 
Because  the  choice  is,  war  or  slavery  ? 
Let  Fate  for  once  ordain  proud  Britons  slaves, 
Euled  by  a  canting  clique  of  crafty  knaves. 
Bow  down  and  hear  your  grave  dishonour  told  ; 
Grinding  oppression,  justice  bought  and  sold, 
Corruption  rampant ;  freely  give  your  gold 
To  buy  the  Dutchman  arms.     Be  still  and  bear ; 
Who  strikes  for  liberty  beats  empty  air. 

Let  British  children  hate  their  fathers,  spurn 
Their  mother-tongue,  and  doltish  doctrine  learn  ; 
Call  fiendish  cruelty  a  harmless  whim. 
Cloak  greedy  cunning  o'er  with  text  and  hymn, 
Their  one  ideal,  craft ;  their  creed — "  be  slim." 
Let  Boer  be  king,  and  hold  his  brutal  sway 
O'er  all  South  Afric  Colonies  to-day. 
Accept  the  craven's  lot,  nor  dare  to  tell 
Its  vileness ;  what  they  mete  to  you  is  well. 
So  talks  the  Afrikander,  and  he  knows 
'Tis  best  to  suff"er  anything — but  blows. 
What  care  has  he  to  keep  our  flag  unsoiled  '2 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  Briton  crossed  and  foiled. 
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When  trodden  down,  what  need  has  he  to  rise  1 
Who  says  this  war  is  necessary,  lies. 

Wherefore  let  him  who  falls,  die  desolate. 

Dishonoured,  damned.     Let  none  record  his  fate. 

No  tomb  with  laurel  wreathed  shall  mark  his  fame. 

His  meed  is  ignominy,  silence,  shame. 

And  none  shall  write,  "Thou  well  hast  played  thy  part ; 

'Twas  nobly  done  ;  now  rest,  great  gallant  heart  !  " 

Lone  let  him  lie  !  nor  lauded  near  nor  far  ; 

He  helped  to  Avage  unnecessary  war. 

He  bore  heat,  hunger,  thirst  and  cruel  pain  ; 

Poured  forth  his  blood ;  laid  down  his  life  ;  in  vain. 

Let  those  take  heed  who  hold  his  honour  dear, 
Who  love  his  memory,  his  name  revere. 
Let  those  take  heed  who  blacken  it,  and  fear, 
The  mourners'  wail,  who  scout  the  Avidow's  tear. 
Which,  think  you,  can  the  Empire  better  spare  ? 
The  loyal  liege  who  loves  to  do  and  dare ; 
Or  him  who  raised  the  coward  cuckoo  cry, 
"  'Tis  no  concern  of  mine  ;  a  neutral,  I  "  ; 
The  soldier  or  the  traitor  1     Whose  the  gain 
AYere  rogues,  who  foully  league — not  heroes,  slain  ? 
War  may  be  bad,  but  worse  than  open  war 
Is  treachery,  unseen  but  reaching  far  ; 
Pernicious  plotting,  devilish  device 
To  arm  our  foe,  to  cheer  him,  aid,  entice 
To  overthrow  us.     Where  is  pledge  of  peace 
Till  these  "  unnecessary  "  knaves  shall  cease 
To  cumber  earth  1     Then  only  peace  shall  reign. 
And  then  alone  no  need  for  war  remain. 

George  Phipps  Williams.  "  Lyttelton  Times,"  1900. 
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The   Grey  Company. 

OTHE  grey,  grey  company 
Of  the  pallid  dawn  ! 
0  the  ghostly  faces, 

Ashen-like  and  drawn  ! 
The  Lord's  lone  sentinels. 
Dotted  down  the  years, 
The  little  grey  company 
Before  the  pioneers  ! 

Dreaming  of  Utopias 

Ere  the  time  was  ripe. 
They  awoke  to  scorning. 

The  jeering  and  the  sti'ife. 
Dreaming  of  millenniums 

In  a  world  of  wars, 
They  awoke  to  shudder 

At  a  flaming  Mars. 

Never  was  a  Luther 

But  a  Huss  was  first — 
A  fountain  unregarded 

In  the  primal  thirst. 
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Never  was  a  Newton 

Crowned  and  honoured  well 
But  first  alone,  Galileo 

Wasted  in  a  cell. 


In  each  other's  faces 

Look  the  pioneers  ; 
Drank  the  wine  of  courage 

All  their  battle  years. 
For  their  weary  sowing 

Through  the  world  wide 
Green  they  saw  the  harvest 

Ere  the  day  they  died. 

But  the  grey,  grey  company 

Stood  every  man  alone 
In  the  chilly  dawnlight. 

Scarcely  had  they  known 
Ere  the  day  they  perished. 

That  their  beacon-star 
Was  not  glint  of  marsh  light 

In  the  shadows  far. 

The  brave  white  witnesses 

To  the  truth  within 
Took  the  dart  of  folly, 

Took  the  jeer  of  sin  ; 
Crying,  "  Follow,  follow, 

Back  to  Eden-gate  !  " 
They  trod  the  Polar  desert. 

Met  a  desert  fate. 
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Be  laurel  to  the  victor, 

And  roses  to  the  fair, 
And  asphodel  Elysian 

Let  the  hero  wear ; 
But  lay  the  maiden  lilies 

Upon  their  nari'ow  biers — 
The  lone  grey  company 

Before  the  pioneers. 

Jessie  Mackay.  "  Otayo  Witness,"  19UU. 


Sydney. 


A  DROWSY  upward  murmur  comes  and  fills 
With  straying  zephj'^rs  all  her  bower  serene ; 
She  lieth  softly  on  her  wooded  hills, 
A  Summer  Queen. 

Her  turquoise  girdle  shimmers  gloriously  ; 
The  salt  but  tender  ocean-breezes  stir 
Her  ebon  haii- ;  the  never-aging  sea 
Tt  loveth  her. 

It  sighs  to  her,  "  0  reign  and  bless  thy  day, 
Bright  daughter  of  a  hundred  fleeting  years  ; 
Be  glad  :  thy  natal  stain  is  wiped  away 
Of  blood  and  tears. 

My  long  white  breakers  linger  lovingly 
To  kiss  thy  feet  and  die  'neath  turrets  pale  ; 
And  sunk  to  sighing,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
Is  mine  own  gale." 
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And  she — the  crimson  flowers  are  on  her  hair, 
A  southern  coronet  of  torrid  glows  ; 
Her  full  lips  murmur  to  the  languid  air 
Songs  of  repose. 

"  I  am  the  eldest  and  the  fairest  one 
Of  all  my  sisters.     What  if  they  may  grow 
And  pass  me  as  a  gourd  in  tropic  sun  1 
It  may  be  so. 

"  But  I  am  girt  about  with  elfin  bays 
And  fairy  knolls  where  marble  statues  sleep, 
Entranced  with  song-birds  and  the  aureole  rays 
Where  fountains  leap. 

Mine  are  the  cradling  langours  of  the  East, 
And  dreams  of  amethyst  in  sky  and  sea ; 
And  here  the  Soul  of  Beauty  spreads  her  feast. 
And  dwells  with  me. 

And  where  she  dwells  the  poppy  wreath  of  dreams 
Nods  on  the  brow,  and  careful  bodings  cease  ; 
Lo  !  sweet  is  slumber  ;  lovely  to  me  seems 
The  wing  of  peace  !  " 

Jessie  Mackay.  "  Poems,"  1891. 
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The  Passing  of  Macphail. 

PLAY  up,  play  up,  Ian  Darroch,"  he  said  ; 
"  Play  up,  Ian  Darroch,  to  me  ; 
For  I'm  the  last  Chieftain  of  Macphail, 
And  my  soul  will  not  go  free. 
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"  There's  a  gray,  gray  mist  on  Loch  Mharee  ; 
The  Ben  is  as  black  as  death  ; 
And  those  in  the  mist  are  waiting  for  me 
That  draw  not  living  breath." 

Ian  Darroch  rose  up  with  the  tear  in  his  eye, 
That  piper  old  and  gray  ; — 
"  I've  pijDed  to  Macphail  for  thirty  years  ; 
But  it's  heavy  playing  to-day." 

"  And  first  you  shall  play,  Ian  Darroch,"  he  said, 
"  The  '  Cabor  Fae  '  loud  and  free  ; 
Play  up,  for  I  hear  upon  the  rocks 
The  roaring  of  the  sea. 

"  And  next  you  shall  play  me  '  Bundle  and  Go  '— 
Ohone  for  the  days  of  light ! — 
As  you  did  when  I  wed  sweet  Helen  of  Skye, 
For  I'm  going  to  her  to-night. 

"  And  last  you  shall  play  me  the  pibroch  wild 
That  gathered  the  men  of  Macphail, 
When  the  Sassenach  heart  was  leaden-cold. 
And  the  Sassenach  cheek  was  pale." 

Stepping  heavily  up  and  down, 

The  piper  took  his  way  ; 
But  never,  0  never  a  note  would  come 

Of  lightsome  "Cabor  Fae." 

"  But  no,  but  no,  Ian  Darroch,"  he  said  ; 
"  '  Kinloch '  you  shall  not  play 
Till  you  carry  me  to  the  House  of  Stones, 
And  put  me  in  the  clay." 
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"  Bundle  and  Go  "  came  pealing  high, — 
"  The  thread  of  life  is  thin  ; 
0  well  for  the  streamers  of  mountain  mist, 
And  my  dead  love  therein  !  " 

Ian  Darroch  looked  to  his  dying  chief, 

And  his  heart  was  all  a-wail ; 
But  he  set  his  lips  right  manfully 

To  the  Pibroch  of  Macphail. 

The  might  of  his  soul  looked  out  from  his  eyes, 
The  blood  of  Macphail  ran  high  ; 

He  snatched  at  his  side  for  his  broad  claymore, 
To  die  as  a  chief  should  die. 

Ian  Darroch  played  on,  unknowing  still, 

His  pibroch  of  the  wars 
Had  carried  the  soul  of  the  last  Macphail 

Out  and  away  to  the  stars  ! 

Jessie  Mackay.  "  Poems,"  1891. 
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ring  Fires. 


THE  running  rings  of  fire  on  the  Canterbury  hills. 
Running,  ringing,  dying  at  the  border  of  the  snow  ! 
Mad,  young,  seeking,  as  a  young  thing  wills, 
The  ever,  ever-living  ever-buried  Long  Ago  ! 

The  soft  running  fire  on  the  Canterbury  hills. 
Swinging  low  the  censer  of  a  tender  heathenesse 

To  the  dim  Earth  goddesses  that  quicken  all  the  thrills, 

When  the  heart's  wine  of  August  is  dripping  from  the 

press  ! 
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The  quiet  bloom  of  haze  on  the  Canterbury  hills  ! 

The  fire,  it  is  the  moth  that  is  winging  to  the  snow, 
0,  pure  red  moth,  but  the  sweet  white  kills  : 

And  we  thrill  again  to  watch  you,  but  we  know,  but  we 
know ! 

The  long  yellow  spurs  on  the  Canterbury  hills 

To  a  moon  of  maiden  promise  waken  once  in  all  the  year, 

When  the  fires  come  again  and  the  little  tui  trills. 
And  who  will  name  or  think  on  a  January  sere  ? 

The  lone,  large  flower  of  the  Canterbury  hills 

On  the  slender  ti-tree  will  hang  her  honeyed  head 

When  the  moon  of  fire  has  called  her  to  the  spurs  and  the 
rills, 
Dim  and  strong  and  typical  of  tintless  riverbed. 

The  scent  of  burning  tussock  on  the  Canterbury  hills. 
The  richness  and  the  mystery  that  wakens  like  a  lyre 

With  the  dearness  of  a  dreaming  that  never  yet  fulfils  ! — 
And  we  know  it,  and  we  know  it,  but  we  love  the  moon 
of  fire  ! 

Jessie  Mackay.  ''Otago  Wititess,"  1900. 


Maui  and  the  Winds. 

One  old  Maori  tradition  says  that  Maui  caught  all  the  winds  but  the 
West  Wind,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cave. 

ROUUE  Maui  lured  the  North  Wind 
With  rainbow  ribbon  fine, 
And  shut  him  in  a  dungeon 

Beside  the  Sheols  nine. 
(Ah,  the  cave  of  Miru*,  Miru,  Queen  of  dread  !) 

*  Miru,  a  female  monster  in  the  Po,  or  Underworld. 
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Rogue  Maui  charmed  the  East  Wind 

Across  the  rosy  wave, 
With  rata  and  hoheria, 

And  shut  her  in  a  grave. 
(Ah,  the  stare  of  Hine,*  Hine  of  the  night  !) 

Kogue  Maui  fought  the  South  Wind, 

And  took  upon  his  breast 
The  scarring  of  his  icicles, 

And  bound  him  with  the  rest. 
(Ameto*  is  waiting  beyond  the  Sheols  nine  !) 

Rogue  Maui  wooed  the  West  Wind 

With  cunning  and  with  craft. 
She  counselled  with  the  mountains  ; 

She  heard  him,  and  she  laughed. 
(How  far  to  Naherangi  ?*     Wind-Father,  is  it  far  1) 

Rogue  Maui  sank  to  Hine, 

Where  all  the  living  go  ; 
Nor  o'er  the  supple  West  Wind 

His  noose  did  ever  throw, 
(Tane,  'ware  the  Wind  God,  Tane,  lord  of  Man  !) 

Jessie  Mackay.  Otago  Witness,  1900, 

*Hine  Nui  Te  Po,  the  Goddess  of  Night  and  Death. 
Ameto,  black  extinction,  the  last  stage  of  the  Underworld. 
Naherangi,  the  highest  of  the  ten  heavens. 
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Canterbury    Pilgrims. 

THEY  came  to  no  infertile  waste  ; 
They  came  not  to  a  cruel  land, 
To  wrest  its  fruits  in  troubled  haste, 

With  careworn  brow  and  weaponed  hand  : 
The  land  of  hope  lay  crude  and  bare, 
But  only  welcoming  gifts  were  there. 

There  burned  not  scorching  shafts  of  sun, 
That  shrivel  thought  and  rest  deny  ; 

Temperate  the  seasons'  course  was  run. 
Beneath  our  changing  southern  sky, 

And  gladly  fell  the  earliest  grain 

To  harvest  on  the  waiting  plain. 

Yet  exiles'  days  are  hardly  sped  ; 

Hard  risks  are  his  who  lonely  strives  ; 
The  new  sods  oped  to  claim  the  dead, 

Broad  rivers  took  their  toll  of  lives. 
Men  of  the  early  days  !     Not  yet 
Your  self  less  task  shall  we  forget. 

To  hopes  still  brave  through  loss  or  strain. 
To  unused  toils  with  ready  hand. 

These  added  gifts  of  heart  and  brain 

That  strengthened  and  enriched  the  land  ; 

Patience  and  wisdom,  noble  strife 

To  help  a  nation's  march  to  life. 
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They  pierced  the  hill,  and  bridged  the  flood, 
Controlled  the  swift  uncertain  streams  ; 

They  brought  each  new  discovered  good 
To  build  the  people  of  their  dreams ; 

And  holding  chief  their  God  in 'awe, 

Founded  a  state  in  righteous  law. 

Men  of  the  early  days  !     Not  few, 

Beneath  a  time-greyed  churchyard  stone. 

Sleep,  far  from  all  their  childhood  knew. 
Sleep,  all  unknowing  what  was  done. 

We  call  Ijut  each  departed  name 

To  share  the  triumph  roll  of  fame. 

These,  present  still  in  prosperous  age, 
Those,  whom  to-day  we  will  not  weep. 

Ye  set  the  fashioning  of  our  stage. 

Ye  planted,  that  the  world  might  reap. 

Men  of  the  early  times,  your  praise 

Shall  ring  through  all  the  later  days. 

If  on  our  plain  where  home  trees  wave. 
There  grow  up  cities,  'stablished,  fair  ; 

If  sons  as  loyal,  schooled  and  brave. 

The  world's  great  work  and  glory  share  ; 

Yours  be  the  thanks — 'neath  Him  Whose  hand 

Draws  nations  so  to  rise  and  stand. 

Maky  Colborne-Veel. 
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Emigravit. 

MOUNTAIN  lilies  shine 
Far  up  against  the  snow, 
And  the  ratas  twine 

On  wooded  slopes  below. 
Eata  and  clematis 

Sweet  as  bush  may  hold  ; 
While  honey-loving  wild  birds  kiss 

The  kowhai's  cups  of  gold. 
Dear  and  fair  shall  all  of  these 

Henceforth  to  children  be  : 
But  ah  !  my  childhood's  flowers 

Are  far  away  from  me. 

In  an  English  lane, 

Where  the  primrose  patches  blow, 
And  the  sweet  spring  rain 

Hangs  jewels  high  and  low. 

Homely  flowers  set 

Where  our  farmsteads  rise, 
Make  an  England  yet 

Under  sunny  southern  skies. 
Lilac  scent  is  blown 

With  wattle  on  the  breeze  ; 
September  bids  the  leaves  grow  broad 

On  happy  English  trees  ; 
And  apple  orchards  smile  again 

In  sweet  familiar  show — 
But  in  my  heart  is  mourning 

For  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 
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When  the  reeds  grew  high, 
And  the  cowslips  in  the  grass  ; 

And  my  young  love  and  I 
Saw  the  springtime  pass. 

Homely  blossoms  grow 

In  our  graveyard  near  the  sea, 
Where  my  love  lies  low. 

With  a  place  beside  for  me. 
Pansy  blooms  and  pinks  ; 

The  columbine's  quaint  bell ; 
Rosemary  for  remembrance 

(Pray,  love,  remember  well  !) ; 
But  ah  !  my  happy  ghost  must  walk, 

If  happy  ghosts  may  be, 
In  an  English  lane  or  meadow 

With  wild  flowers  growing  free. 

In  an  English  lane, 

Where  the  primrose  patches  blow. 
And  the  sweet  spring  rain 

Hangs  jewels  high  and  low. 

Mary  Colborne-Veel.  "  Windsor  Magazine,"  1897. 


The    Fairest    of  the   Aneels 


55 


THE  fairest  of  the  angels  went  one  day 
Out  from  the  heavenly  land,  and  far  away 
On  some  celestial  message-bearing  sped. 
Then,  while  the  air  grew  light  beneath  his  tread, 
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While  the  dull  eyes  of  man  could  almost  spy- 
Such  flash  of  Heaven's  beauty  passing  by, 
Over  the  earth  he  moved,  intent  to  find 
Where  lay  the  greatness  of  redeemed  mankind. 

He  saw  how  from  the  world  had  passed  away 
All  the  first  fragrance  of  Creation's  day. 
How  sin  was  rife  :  unrighteousness  and  dearth 
Ruled  in  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  earth. 
Into  his  angel  thought  there  entered  then, 
All  bitterly,  contempt  and  scorn  of  men  ; 
Whose  highest  holiness  so  low  must  lie 
Beside  his  own  celestial  purity. 

On  holy  wings  he  left  the  earth  behind. 

Among  the  shining  ones  his  rest  to  find  : 

But,  entering  once  again  the  higher  air, 

By  subtle  influence  was  straight  aware 

That,  reft  from  him  by  one  cold  thought  of  scorn. 

The  especial  beauty  his  bright  brow  had  worn 

W^as  lost  for  ever.     Then  before  the  Lord 

The  angel  fell  submissive,  and  adored. 

And  now,  when  sin-stained  souls  from  earth  arise 
To  seek  the  eternal  cleansing  of  the  skies, 
This  angel  first  they  meet,  of  beauty  less 
Than  all  in  that  abode  of  happiness. 
Yet  on  his  brow  dwells  more  than  angel  grace ; 
And  Charity  so  lights  the  welcoming  face, 
He  to  their  hearts,  through  all  eternity, 
The  fairest  of  the  Angels  yet  must  be. 

Mary  Colborne-Veel.  "  The  Fairest  of  the.  Angels,"  1894. 
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In    Apia's    Bay. 

FULL  proudly  the  nation  heard 
How  with  death  on  all  sides  set  free, 
One  chance  was  left  and  our  Captain's  word 

Went  forth  for  the  storm  and  the  sea. 
An  Englishman,  well  he  knew 
The  valorous  part  to  take — 
To  do  to  the  last  what  a  man  might  do 
For  his  crew  and  his  country's  sake. 

But  there,  in  the  storm  of  the  strife 

Of  the  winds,  with  the  cold  waves'  roar 
In  our  ears,  with  a  doubtful  race  for  life 

And  the  chance  of  the  seas  before, 
It  fell  to  a  crew  beside, 

Not  of  ours  though  of  English  breed, 
To  show  how  our  triumph  would  live  allied 

With  the  fame  of  a  greater  deed. 

For  effort  was  past  for  these  : 

Theirs  seemed  but  to  drift  and  die ; 

But  the  hero-heart  spoke  as  we  met  the  seas, 
And  they  cheered  as  we  passed  them  by. 

In  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need. 
Their  voices  arose  to  tell 

How  our  brothers  rejoiced  in  a  daring  deed- 
How  heroes  could  bid  farewell  ! 
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Bright,  beautiful  thought  ! — To-day 

Men  tell  how  the  storm  was  braved  ; 
How  that  shout  as  we  battled  our  outward  way 

Cheered  on  to  the  path  that  saved  : 
But  the  fame  of  that  glorious  voice, 

Self-forgetful  in  face  of  death 
Shall  live  where'er  there  are  hearts  to  rejoice 

In  the  great  ones  who  share  our  breath. 

Mary  Colborne-Veel.  "  The  Fairest  of  the  Angels,"  1894. 


Saturday    Night. 

SATURDiVY  night  in  the  crowded  town  ; 
Pleasure  and  pain  going  up  and  down. 
Murmuring  low  on  the  ear  there  beat 
Echoes  unceasing  of  voice  and  feet. 
Withered  age  with  its  load  of  care, 
Come  in  this  tumult  of  life  to  share, 
Childhood  glad  in  its  radiance  brief, 
Happiest-hearted  or  bowed  with  grief. 
Meet  alike,  as  the  stars  look  down 
Week  by  week  on  the  crowded  town. 

And  in  a  kingdom  of  mystery, 
Rapt  from,  this  weariful  world  to  see 
Magic  sights  in  the  yellow  glare, 
Breathing  delight  in  the  gas-lit  air, 
Careless  of  sorrow,  of  grief  or  pain, 
Two  by  tivo,  again  and  again, 
Strephon  and  Chloe  together  move 
JValking  in  Arcady,  land  of  love  ! 
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What  are  the  meanings  that  burden  all 
These  murmuring  voices  that  rise  and  fall  1 
Tragedies  whispered  of,  secrets  told, 
Over  the  baskets  of  bought  and  sold  ; 
Jo3'Ous  speech  of  the  lately  wed  ; 
Broken  lamentings  that  name  the  dead  : 
Endless  runes  of  the  gossip's  rede  ; 
And,  gathered  home  with  the  weekly  need, 
Kindly  greetings  as  neighbours  meet 
There  in  the  stir  of  the  busy  street. 

There  in  the  glare  of  the  gaslight  ray 
Gifted  with  potency  strange  to-day, 
Records  of  time-written  history 
Flash  into  sight  as  each  face  goes  by. 
There  as  the  hundreds  slow  moving  go, 
Each  with  its  burden  of  joy  or  woe, 
Souls,  in  the  meeting  of  strangers'  eyes 
Startled  this  kinship  to  recognise, 
Meet  and  part,  as  the  stars  look  down 
Week  by  week  on  the  crowded  town. 

And  still,  hi  the  midst  of  the  busij  hum, 
Rapt  in  their  dream  of  delight,  they  come. 
Heedless  of  sorrow,  of  grief,  or  care, 
Wandering  on  in  enchanted  air, 
Far  from  the  haunting  shadow  of  pain  ; 
Two  by  two,  again  and  again, 
Strephon  and  Chloe  together  move. 
Walking  in  Arcady,  land  of  love. 

Mary  Colborne-Vbel.  "  The  FaireM.  of  the  Angels,"  1894. 
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oumner. 

CLEAR  childish  voices  by  these  wild 
Tossed  waves — and  years  have  slipped  away  ; 
Once  more  I  see  myself  a  child, 
Rich  in  one  long  fair  sea-side  day. 


A  first  wide  glance,  all  breathless,  dumb. 

First  vision  of  the  Promised  Land, 
That  fixed  for  half  a  year  to  come 

The  very  ripple  on  the  sand. 

Then  shouts  and  joy  :  sea-treasures  found, 

Yet,  to  my  half  contemptuous  soul. 
Nought  to  that  large  delight  of  sound, 

Space,  salt  sea-waves,  the  magic  whole  ; 

That  rapt  me  oft  apart  with  thrills 
Of  ecstacy  too  much,  to  say, 
"  This  is  the  truth,  no  dream  ;  but  hills 
And  sea — and  I  am  here  to-day  !  " 

Then  surefoot  scramblings,  lithe  as  pards, 

The  signal  rock  to  mount  abreast ; 
There  while  a  brother  scaled  the  yards 

Prone  at  the  flagstaff  foot  to  rest, 
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And  watch  those  clamberings,  "  Too  much 
For  girls  " — and  "  Things  for  boys  to  do  "- 

Half  with  delight  and  half  a  touch 
Of  envy,  "  We  could  do  them  too  !  " 

So,  hour  by  hour,  some  separate  charm 
Of  untried  joy,  where  all  was  good. 

Far-scattered  wanderings  arm  in  arm, 
Or  hungry  gathering  for  food  : 

While  all  our  merry  converse  ran 

On  happiness  of  Indian  Braves, 
And  scorn  of  men  that  first  began 

To  live  in  houses,  who  had  caves  ! 

But  night  drew  near  ;  familiar  claim 
Of  household  cramped  monotony. 

Over  our  heads,  as  back  we  came. 

The  clouds  drove  inland  from  the  sea. 

We  put  on  boisterousness,  to  hide 
The  pangs  of  sharp  regretting  sore  : 

For  still  those  waves  would  beat,  the  tide 
Creep  on — and  we  had  left  the  shore. 

So  home.     Feet  heavy,  clogged  with  sand  , 
Hearts  peevish  with  renouncing  pain. 

Then  sleep  to  take  each  ready  hand — 
The  clouds  and  I  swept  back  again  ! 
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Keen  childish  joys  !     Keen  griefs  ! — Yet  so, 
Left  lonely  by  the  Eternal  will, 

I  call  the  days  of  long  ago 

And  count  my  highest  portion  still. 

Dear  long-lost  brothers,  though  to  me 
The  wash  of  full  far-reaching  waves 

Blends  with  a  dark  dividing  sea, 
Salt-tears,  and  unforgotten  graves. 

Yet  still  our  childhood's  God  I  pray 

Guard  memory's  "  fragments  that  remain," 

Till  death  shall  sweep  all  seas  away 
And  all  our  child  band  meet  again  ! 

Mary  Colborne-Veel. 
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Captain   Cook. 

"  Acerrimus  Oceani  lnveBt\gatOY."— Epitaph  in  St.  Paul's. 

THE  ruder  Italy  laid  bare 
By  that  keen  Seai-cher  of  the  Seas, 
Whose  tempest-baffling,  never  baffled  keel, 
Left  half  our  planet  little  to  reveal ; 

But  restless  roaming  everywhere 
Zigzagged  the  vast  Pacific  as  he  prest 
With  godlike  patience  his  benignant  quest ; 
True  hero-god,  who  lealized  the  notion 
Its  races  feign  of  mythic  Maui  still, 
And  plucked  up  with  a  giant  might  of  will 
A  hundred  islands  from  Oblivion's  ocean  ! 
Sea-king  and  sage — staunch  huntsman  of  pure  Fame, 
Beating  the  waste  of  waters  for  his  game, 
Untrodden  shores  or  tribes  without  a  name  ; 
That  nothing  in  an  island's  shape. 
Mist-muffled  peak  or  faint  cloud-cape, 
Might  his  determined  thoughtful  glance  escape ; 
No  virgin  lands  he  left  unknown, 
Where  future  Englands  might  be  sown, 
And  nations  noble  as  his  own. 

Alfred  Domett.  "  Rannl/and  Amohia,"  1871 
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To  Old   Templeton. 

OLD  favourite,  thy  day  is  o'er, 
And  plaudits  greet  thy  form  no  more. 
The  loud  huzzas  and  shouts  of  yore 
That  cheer'd  Traducer's  son, 
Are  silent  now,  for  thou  art  old  : 
Thy  quondam  friends  are  growing  cold, 
But  still  thou  art  as  good  as  gold, 
My  brave  old  Templeton. 

I  think  of  all  thy  deeds  and  sigh, 

I  see  thee  with  thine  head  on  high, 

With  nostrils  stretched,  and  clear  bright  eye, 

Before  the  race  is  run  : 
I  watch  thee  from  the  start,  and  cry  : 
"  Now,  now,  lads,  see  the  old  horse  fly ; 
He  leads  !     He's  up  the  straight !     He's  by  ! 
Bravo,  old  Templeton." 

Old  courser,  in  thy  palmy  days, 

No  vice  had'st  thou  ;  thy  gentle  ways, 

Excited  every  sportsman's  praise  ; 

And  when  the  race  was  won, 
With  gentle  mien  and  modest  brow 
Thou  stood'st  as  calm  and  meek  as  now. 
No  vain,  conceited  braggart  thou, 

My  good  old  Templeton. 
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When  flash  young  colts  led  off  the  ruck, 
I've  seen  thee  glide  along,  old  buck, 
With  all  that  steady,  British  pluck, 

Which  makes  a  fight  mere  fun  ; 
You'd  let  the  youngsters  take  the  lead 
Till  nearing  home,  my  grand  old  steed, 
And  then,  Ah  !  then,  you  proved  your  breed. 

My  fleet  old  Templeton. 

Cheer  up,  old  friend,  thy  deeds  shall  glow 

In  song  and  story,  well  I  know, 

In  years  to  come, — and  bards  shall  show 

How  well  thy  work  was  done  : 
They'll  sing  of  thee  in  many  a  strain, 
And  count  thy  vict'ries  o'er  again  ; 
Thy  life  has  been  without  a  stain. 

My  grand  old  Templeton. 

Thomas  Bracken.  1878. 


A   Lay  of  a   Lost  Spec. 

Joubert  and  Twopeny's  Exhibition,  1882. 

THERE  stands  a  city  on  the  plain  by  the  South  Pacific 
shore, 
A  town  as  fair  as  any  "  City  on  the  Plains  "  of  yore  : 
To  North  and  South  and  East  and  West  its  busy  streets 

extend 
In  strict  and  straight  monotony,  without  a  break  or  bend, 
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Save  where  half-way  'twixt    Morten's  huts  and   Warner's 

Paphian  bar, 
The  great  Cathedral  lifts  its  spire,  a  beacon  from  afar  ; 
Dear  to  the  heart  of  Mountfort  is  the  sweet  aesthetic  spot 
Where  that  tall  tower  proclaims  to  all  how  he  ''improved  " 

on  Scott  ! 
Dear  to  the  heart  of  Lingard  that  dissonant  refrain 
When  the  ringers  clang  their   discord  out  with  all    their 

might  and  main  : 
Dear  to  the  heart  of  Jacobs  is  that  sweet  and  pious  peal. 
As  from  the  holy  fane  the  notes  of  "  Annie  Laurie  "  steal ; 
And  dear  to  all  good  citizens  that  centre  of  their  town. 
Where  each  recurring  tram  reveals  the  form  of  Evans  Brown. 


Yet  is  there  one  fair  spot  beside,  within  the  city's  ring, 

Where  more  than  all,  of  young  and  old,  the  fond  affections 
cling. 

That  wide  expanse  of  verdant  turf,  those  pleasant  bosky 
shades, 

Whose  whispering  boughs  hear  tender  vows  to  timid  love- 
sick maids  ; 

Where  stalwart  youngsters  wield  the  bat ;  where  o'er  their 
ashy  round. 

In  all  but  utter  naked  grace  Ollivier's  athletes  bound  ; 

Where  Armstrong,  foe  to  lawless  love,  with  mighty  toil 
and  pain. 

Is  alv/ays  planting  trees  by  scores,  and — cuts  them  down 
again  : 

Where  Harman  of  the  iron  will  rules  like  a  southern  Czar, 

Save  where  the  fishes  own  the  sway  of  Frankish  and  of  Farr. 
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Ah  !  Hagley  Park,  as  oft  at  eve,  on  Avon's  limpid  tide, 
By  "Worthy's  classic  lawns  the  laughter-laden  wherries  glide, 
What  soul  so  base  as  not  to  feel  the  magic  of  the  scene, 
And  vow  to  keep  thee  free  for  aye,  as  thou  hast  ever  been  I 

To  this  good  town  (I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me) 
Two  strangers  came,  in  days  gone  by,  from  o'er  the  rolling 

sea  ; 
The  first,  a  youthful  Briton,  brought  from  Albion's  foggy 

shore 
That   cautious   brain,  that   prudent   mind,    which   always 

looked  for  "  more  "  : 
The  second,  grey,  but  lightsome  yet,  nursed  'neath  the  sun 

of  France, 
Still  let  no  ardent  Avarmth  impel  to  losing  of  a  chance. 

They  came,  those  noble  beings,  from  the  hot  Australian  sands. 
Bearing  hither  priceless  treasures,  all  the  wealth  of  other 

lands. 
Wishing  for  the  people's  profit,  all  these  wonders  to  display, 
AVishing  too,  perhaps,  some  plunder  for  themselves  to  bear 

away. 
'Tis  sad  to  tell  what  conflicts  stern  befell  this  noble  pair. 
How   Howland    tried   to  drive    them   back,  how    Roberts 

grudged  his  Square. 
In  vain,  the  wave  of  progress  rose  and  drowned  the  feeble  few, 
And  in  the  Park,  'neath  Lambert's  care,  the  fairy  Palace 

grew. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  glorious  pile,  a  too,  too  utter  thing, 
Where  all  the  Graces,  all  the  Arts,  their  beauties  seemed 
to  birng. 
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Four  cloud-capped  towers,  majestic,  were  at  each  far  corner 

placed, 
The  centre  bore  a  lightsome  arch,  as  if  by  angels  traced  : 
And  iron  lent  it  rigid  strength,  and  timber  straight  and  trim, 
And  every  wall  was  firmly  braced  "with  mighty  sheets  of 

scrim  ; 
Hurrah  !    cried   all   the  gazing   crowd,  what   mortals   can 

compare 
With   the  stalwart  might   of    Twopeny,  the  splendour  of 

Joubert ! 

It  boots  not  now  to  tell  the  tale,  how,  on  an  autumn  day, 
The  city  rose  in  festal  guise,  and  all  was  grand  and  gay. 
As  the  bright  steel  flashed,  and  the  cymbals  clashed,  and 

the  sullen  cannon  roared, 
And  the  bells  clanged  out,  and  all  the  rout  to  the  fairy 

Palace  poured  ; 
How  all    the  hardy  artisans  paced   the  city  through  and 

through. 
With  forty  men  in  night-shirts,  and  the  butchers  all  in  blue ; 
Nor  must  we  tell  how  all  the  world  in  thousands  thronged 

to  fill 
Those  wondrous  halls,  and  pour  apace  their  shillings  in  the 

till. 

The  autumn  days  went  swiftly  by,  and  fate,  whom  all  obey, 

Brought  nearer  still  and  nearer  still  the  mournful  closing  day. 

'Twas  hard  indeed  to  muse,  dry-eyed,  upon  that  hastening 

time 

When  those  two  men,  so  great  and  good,  must  seek  another 

clime. 
'Twas  sad  to  feel  that  soon  no  man  would  find  a  single  tr'ace. 

Save  rags  and  rul)l)ish,  dirt  and  straw,  of  all  that  glorious 

place  : 
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And  Joubert  sighed  to  think  how  soon,  when  he  was  far 

away, 
In  the  Park  the  girls  would  flirt  again,  the  little  children 

play. 
His  noble  heart  was  touched  with  grief — he  registered  a 

vow — 
And  called  to  his  assistance  then  his  crony  Rudenklau. 
He  said,  "  Attend,  my  little  friend,  I  have  a  little  plan, 
1  want  to  get  my  money  back  for  my  building  if  I  can. 
They    have  no   souls,  these   Englishmen,    their   cold   and 

narrow  pride 
Can  only  see  themselves  and  shuts'out  all  the  world  beside. 
We  came  (myself  and  Twopeny)  with  a  great  and  varied 

store. 
We  showed  these  petty  bumpkins  what   they  never  saw 

before  : 
We  showed    them  plates  from   Worcester,  pots  and   jugs 

from  far  Japan, 
Little  Venuses  from  Italy,  and  Leda  with  her  swan. 
They've   had    the  tight-rope   gratis,  entertainments    small 

and  big. 
They've  had  the  armless  lady  and  the  educated  pig  : 
For  them  the  Austrian  Band  has  strummed  the  same  tunes 

every  day  ; 
They've  had  Professor  Bickerton  and  Carmini  Morley's  play; 
And  after  all  these  wonders  they  v/on't  even  make  a  show 
Of  asking  for  our  Palace  as  a  keep-sake  ere  we  go  ! 
Now,  on  your  chain  of  office,  is  it  not  hard,  mon  cher  ? 
Sapristi !  if  I  knew  the  way,  'twould  almost  make  me  swear ! " 

"  Mein  frent,"  quoth  little  Rudenklau,  half  weeping  as  he 

spoke, 
"  I  do  not  know  if  what  you  say  is  earnest  or  in  joke  : 
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But  you  are  right,  for  every  way  the  case  is  hard,  'tis  true; 
And  in  my  solid  German  soul  I  sympathize  mit  you. 
We  must  forgive  these  English — they  have  not  got  der  geist, 
They  wont  be  driven,  like  us  you  know,  but  they  may  be 

enticed ! 
With  them  'tis  best  to  dangle  some  pretty  glittering  lure. 
And  there's  one  or  two  would  help,  I  know,  if  profit  we 

could  ensure. 
Let  Walton  rouse  the  monied  hive  and  whisper  dividends. 
Let  Brown  log-roll  in  Parliament,  and  work  his  little  ends. 
And  I  will  speak  when  all  your  guests  are  primed  with 

good  champagne. 
And  when  the  people  hear  their  Mayor,  they  will  not  dare 

complain." 


The  great  day  came,  the  Hall  was  filled,  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
Around  those  loaded  tables  such  a  glorious  company  ! 
There  Joubert,  playful,  innocent,  in  Wilson's  tweeds  arrayed, 
Formed  joyous  contrast  with  his  mate,  so  sombre,  black, 

and  staid  ; 
There  beamed,  as  if  he  seldom  saw  so  many  tempting  things. 
The  visage  of  our  Speaker,  sprung  from  Ireland's  mythic 

kings  : 
There  clustered   all   those  wise,  good   men,  who  in  their 

country's  cause, 
And  for  their  country's  pay,  consent  to  give  their  country 

laws  : 
And  Walton's  foxy  glance  was  there,  and  the  hungry  face 

of  Brown ; 
And  on  them  all,  from  the  canvas  wall,  the  "  Sirens  "  fair 

looked  down. 
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The  feast  is  done  :  the  joyous  guests  the  sparkling  goblets 

drain  • 
The  iron  roof  with  din  of  loyal  toasts  resounds  again  : 
Up  stands  Joubert — his  bright  eyes  glare — he  scents  the 

coming  prey, 
In  plaintive  tones  he  tells  the  tale  and  points  his  friends 

the  way. 
He  tells  how  all  his  noble  work  has  cost  him  far  too  dear, 
And  Twopeny  looks  shyly  down  and  Walton  drops  a  tear. 
Then  every  guest  with  solemn  mien  sipped  a  little  more 

champagne. 
As  Rudenklau  in  turn  took  up  the  melancholy  strain. 
"  And  shall  it  then  be  said  of  us  in  future  times,"  he  cried, 
"That   with   a  glimpse  of   fairy   realms  our   hearts  were 

satisfied  1 
Shall  three  short  months  suffice  for  us  of  these  transcendant 

halls. 
Where  every  night   brought   new   delight,  from   dolls  to 

Fancy  Balls  ? 
What  will  remain  if  this  grand  pile  should  vanish  into  air. 
To  recall  the  form  of  Twopeny,  the  grace  of  Jules  Joubert  1 
No,  Gott  bewahre  !  citizens,  we  have  not  sunk  so  low. 
We'll  keep  them  as  mementos  of  our  good  friends  when 

they  go. 

"  Some  very  honest  gentlemen  (their  names  withheld  as  yet) 
A  little  lease  of  a  little  piece  of  Hagley  Park  shall  get ; 
They  shall  buy  this  splendid  l)uilding,  and  in  this  eternal 

Hall 
They  shall  gaily  fill  their  pockets  and  give  pleasure  to  us  all.' 
He  ceased,  but  from  th'  astonished  guests  came  back  no 

answering  cheer. 
No  sound  of  warm  approval  rose  to  greet  his  anxious  ear. 
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There  was  scarce  one  in  all  that  room  who  did  not  feel  afraid 
As  every  word  revealed  how  well  that  subtle  plot  was  laid : 
Joubert  looked  grave  and  Twopeny  still  at  his  plate  gazed 

down, 
And  Brown  looked  hard  at  Walton,  and  Walton  winked  at 

Brown. 

But  when,  next  morn,  the  people  heard   how  spoke  that 

daring  man, 
At   once   through   all   that   shuddering  town    a  thrill    of 

horroi'  ran ; 
At  once  from  all  sides  rose  the  cry  of  clamorous  dissent. 
Till  frightened   Joubert  vowed   that  nought  but  fun  and 

joke  was  meant. 
Nor,  mid  the  din  of  protest,  were  our  two  great  mentors 

mute, 
The  Tory  print  upheld  the  Park,  the  Liberal  followed  suit. 
So  may  it  ever  be,  so  may  the  people's  wrath  frusti-ate 
Their  plans  who  piecemeal  wo^^ld  devour  the  people's  fair 

estate  : 
And  when  the  next  base  schemer  on  the  Park  shall  make 

a  raid, 
May  he  be  tarred  and  feathered,  and  may  I  be  there  to  aid 

William  Miles  Maskell.  Christchurch  ''Press,''  1882. 
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Across  the  Bar. 

On  the  death  of  Tennyson. 

STAR-RISE  and  moonlit  peace  ; 
The  last  "  clear  call  "  has  come, 
And  silver  fingers  on  the  pale  brow's  fleece 
Beckon  the  Master  home. 

"  No  moaning  of  the  bar," — but  down  the  tide. 
Her  worn  sails  filling  free, 
The  stately  spirit-bark,  in  fearless  pride, 
Stands  out  to  sea. 

Star-set  and  silver  sleep  ; 

The  night-wind  freshlier  blows. 
As  thro'  the  pathless  silence  of  the  deep 

The  great  ship  goes  ; 

"  No  sadness  of  farewell,"— but  from  the  skies, 
Like  music  faint  and  far, 
One  gathering  shout  of  triumph  swells  and  dies, 
Beyond  the  morning  star. 

"The  Bohemian."  Christchurch  ''Press,"  1892. 
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To   Phyllida. 

"Poeta  nascittir  non  fit— 
I'm  blest  if  I  can  write  a  bit. 


WERE  the  poet's  art  empiric, 
I  would  write  my  love  a  lyric  : 
Rhyme  her  beauty,  time-defying, 
With  my  passion,  deep,  undying  ; 
Praise  her  voice  in  music's  measure, 
"  Sweet  and  low  " — a  woman's  treasure  ! 
Saucy  lips  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Fragrant  kisses  lovers  prize. 
Of  her  grace  in  rondeaus  write, 
Ballads  on  her  taste  indite  ; 
Laud  her  step  in  dactyls  tripping, 
Rhyme-stuck,  call  her  waltzing  "  ripping  "  ; 
Praise  her  gowns  in  endless  sonnets, 
Glorify  in  verse  her  bonnets  ! 
Sing — but  then,  I'm  not  a  poet — 
"  Silly  !  "  laughs  she  "  don't  I  know  it  !  " 
Whereat  I,  in  terms  more  terse. 
Feel  like  writing— in  blank  verse  ! 

"The  Bohemian."  Christchurch  "■' Press. 
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The  Groom's  Lament. 

(After  Kipling.) 

OH,  the  Farmer  'as  a  lot  of  things  to  bear  ; 
There's  the  Sparrers  and  the  Rabbits  makes  it  'ot, 
There's  the  blight  upon  'is  apple  and  'is  pear  ; 
But  a  nastier  thing  than  all  of  'em's  the  Bot. 
Oh,  the  Bot,  Bot,  Bot, 

We  'oped  the  rain  'ad  killed  'im,  but  it's  not ; 
Tho'  'is  loss  'd  be  our  gain, 
'/s  mottar's  very  plain. 
And  it's  "  cut  an'  come  again  " 
With  the  Bot. 


Yes,  the  Sparrer  'e's  a  terrer  on  the  wheat, 

(Tho'  there's  certain  parties  state  they  think  he's  not), 
But  the  Sparrer,  bless  yer,  'e  ain't  in  the  street, 
Not  for  ravage — with  the  horgies  o'  the  Bot. 
Oh,  the  Bot,  Bot,  Bot, 

'Es  the  Johnny  that  knows  'ow  to  make  it  'ot. 
When  'e's  out  upon  'is  biz, 
As  'e  generally  is, 
'E  keeps  things  on  the  fizz. 
Does  the  Bot ! 
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There's  the  Blackbird,  e's  our  connisoor  on  fruit, 

If  it's  "  extry  special  "  'e'U  be  on  the  spot, 
But  what's  'is  'armless  little  bit  o'  loot, 
To  the  hawful  devastations  o'  the  Bot. 
Oh,  the  Bot,  Bot,  Bot, 
AVhen  it  comes  to  bein'  nasty  'e's  the  Pot, 
When  'e  poises  on  'is  wing 
To  insinuate  'is  sting. 
Do  yer  know  a  nastier  thing 
Than  the  Bot  ? 

There's  the  Beetles  and  the  Grubs,  and  there's  the  Rust, 

And  the  Codlin  Moth's  a-comin'  for  'is  tot. 
But  we've  got  Creation's  Champion  on  the  bust. 
And  we've  got  him  in  the  pusson  o'  the  Bot. 
Oh,  the  Bot,  Bot,  Bot, 
It's  any  odds  on  Hm  agin'  the  lot. 
When  you  'ear  'm  in  the  air, 
You  can  go  away  and  swear, 
For  you  can't  touch  ^hii  with  prayer — 
Not  the  Bot. 

You  can't  touch  Hm  with  reason  nor  with  rhyme. 

Drugs  an'  drenches  'e  regards  as  simple  rot, 
You  can  kill  yer  'orse  for  certain  every  time. 
But  you  can't  make  no  impression  on  the  Bot. 
Oh,  the  Bot,  Bot,  Bot  ; 

'E's  worse  'n  l)irds  and  rabliits,  rust  and  rot  ; 
'E's  a  paltry  imitation, 
Sneakin',  dirty  brown  tarnation. 
Damned  disgrace  to  all  creation, 
Is  the  Bot. 

The  Bohemian.  Christchurch  ■' Prcus. 
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At  Governor's   Bay. 

ACROSS  the  hills  we  went  that  day, 
Across  the  hills— Oh,  golden  time  !— 
The  sea,  the  sky  made  one  sweet  rhyme, 
And  nothing  could  our  hearts  affray. 

We  watched  the  mists  that  wreathed  soft 
The  hills  with  mystic  robes  of  white, 
Then  slowly  swelled  to  forms  of  might — 

The  armed  guards  of  vale  and  croft. 

And  gentle  wind  blew  up  the  pass. 

With  scent  of  bracken,  veitch  and  whin, 
And  lavish  largesse  of  their  kin 

From  broom's  gold  leafage  shot  with  grass. 

The  blue  bay  slept  in  holy  peace. 
Nor  saw  how  clear  it  mirrored  there 
The  cliffs  and  islands  floating  near. 

Awaiting  the  sweet  day's  decease. 

The  apple  trees  had  leapt  to  life, 

And  robed  in  fairy  sheen  they  stood 
In  many  a  tiny  garden  rood  ; 

The  whole  wide  world  with  joy  was  rife. 

That  one  white  day  I  saw  with  you 

Those  beauteous  things  beyond  the  hills. 
And  heard  low  tinklings  of  the  rills— 

That  day  was  good.     But  such  are  few  ! 

Dolce  A.  Cabot. 
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Sonnet  to   Robert   Brownnig. 

THEY  played,  I  know  not  what,  I  only  know 
That  straight  I  wander  o'er  a  meadow,  starred 
With  asphodel  and  lily-cups  gold-barred  ; 
And  round  my  head  the  perfumed  wind-breaths  blow 
In  gentle  hushful  touch — and  on  I  go 
Into  this  poet-land  and  gather  nard 
To  crown  triumphantly  the  prophet-bard, 
The  welder  great  of  thoughts  that  seethe  and  glow. 

And  garland-wise  I  wove  them  well,  then  sought 
A  moment's  leave  to  place  them  round  thy. head — 

Thou  victor  in  a  thousand  battles  fought 

For  man,  too  blind  himself  to  iight, — too  dead  ; 

And  now  with  lightning  tipped,  thy  pen  has  taught 
The  world  to  strive  anew  for  light — Grod-led. 

Dolce  A.  Cabot  ''  A^istralaslnn  Home  Reader. 


Told  by  the   Sea. 

AROSE-HUED  time  it  was  to  me— 
A  day  of  happiness  so  strange. 
We  stood  beside  the  sapphire  sea. 
Behind  us  was  the  wooded  range 
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That  brooded  in  the  sunset's  gold 

O'er  faierie  lore  the  warm  winds  brought  ; 

From  many  a  field  and  laughing  wold, 

Where  men  and  women  lived  and  wrought. 

The  warm  wind's  breath  soon  hushed  to  rest, 
And  salt  sea-scents  spread  far  and  wide. 

A  white  bird  called  from  out  the  west 
Whence  purpling  shadows  came  to  bide 

And  softly  steal  round  stock  and  stone 
With  deftest  touch  enfolding  all, 

While  still  the  low  sweet  undertone 
From  sea-caves  seemed  to  rise  and  fall. 

And  gold  the  strand  on  which  we  stood 
That  perfect  eve  lieside  the  sea. 

And  talked  of  much  so  new  and  good 
And  forged  for  problems  deep  a  key. 

But  when  we  turned  us  to  depart 
I  lingering  looked  on  sky  and  sea. 

To  take  that  picture  to  my  heart. 
You  waited  too— then  reverently 

Yoii  took  my  heart  within  your  palm, 
And  softly  turned  the  leaves  and  read, 

And  then  you  turned  the  cover  down, 
"  I  love  you,  love  !  "  you  gently  said. 

And  crowned  me  queen  straightway,  0  king 
Wherefore  my  feet  for  evermore 

Go  softly,  and  the  air's  a-ring 

With  music  sweet — unheard  before. 

Dolce  A.  Cabot. 
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The    New   Zealand   Cincinnatus. 

The  telegraph  boy  bearing  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Jenkinson's  nomination 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  found  him  working  inside  a  boiler,  and  thrust 
the  message  through  a  small  hole. 


I 


N  his  boiler,  red  and  rusty, 

Hammered  Jenkiiison,  the  trusty  ; 


Calm,  albeit  somewhat  sweating 
Not  forgot,  tho'  the  world  forgetting  ! 


^&"^' 


To  his  boiler — peaceful  haven — 
Sent  the  outer  world  no  Avave  in. 

Politics  the  land  was  rending — 
Jenkinson  was  boiler-mending. 

Honoraria  were  doubled, 

J.  E.  Jenkinson  ne'er  troubled  ! 

Though  outside  the  nations  clammered — 
J.  E.  Jenkinson  just  hammered  ! 

Thus  intent  on  bolt  and  rivet, 
He  his  simple  life  would  live  it ; 

So  within  his  boiler  rusty 
Hammered  Jenkinson  the  trusty. 

But  one  day  on  this  secluded 
Spot  a  visitor  intruded. 

Through  the  opening  a  grinning 

Head  appeared ;  then  ceased  the  dinning. 
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Jenkinson  his  hammer  dropped, 
And  creation's  chorus  stopped. 

Mercury  his  mouth  expanded 
As  the  message  in  he  handed  ; 

Jenkinson,  a  moment  resting, 
Kead  the  telegram  requesting 

Him  to  represent  the  Toiler 
In  the  Council,  not  the  Boiler  ! 

Calm  he  read  the  tele-grammer, 
Wrote  reply, — took  up  his  hammer. 

Made  the  boiler  groan  like  Babel — 
Happy,  happy  Honourable  ! 

Cincinnatus,  when  a  working 
In  his  moleskins,  met  a  smirking 

Deputation  from  the  Roman 

State — then  threatened  by  the  foeman. 

Heard  the  message  ; — straight  his  farm  he 
Left  to  lead  the  Roman  army. 

Cincinnatus,  first  or  later, 

Which  must  we  account  the  greater  : 

Cinciimatus,  the  Dictator, 
Jenkinson,  the  Legislator  1 

Which  of  them  is  now  the  Roy'ller  man — 
Ancient  farmer — modern  boiler  man  ? 

Arthur  H.  Adams.  "  Otuno  Daily  Times,"  1892. 
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Rosebuds. 

HIGH  on  the  lattice-work  clustered  the  roses  ; 
And  lower,  half  blown, 
One  little  l^ud  in  the  morning  was  drooping, 

Fragrant  alone, — 
And  my  little  sweetheart  saw  it,  and  claimed  it 
All  as  her  own. 

I  lifted  her  up,  she  would  taste  of  its  sweetness 

From  the  tree  as  it  hung  ; 
She  drew  it  towards  her,  her  lips  were  all  hidden 

The  petals  among  ; 
But  the  blossom  was  wet,  and  the  dews  were  down-shaken 

From  where  they  had  clung. 

Then  she  loosened  her  hold  of  the  pinky-pearl  blossom 

And  stood  by  my  side  ; 
And  her  cheeks,  they  were  wet  from  the  dews  that  were 
shaken. 

As  though  she  had  cried ; 
And  she  pouted,  complaining  the  bloom  kiss'd  unkindly. 

As  half-satisfied. 

Then  I  told  her  I  knew  of  a  bud  that  was  sweeter 

Than  rose-buds  to  me, 
And  the  dews  only  made  it  more  lovely  and  rosy 

And  tempting  to  see  ; — 
Then  I  kiss'd  her  dear  lips,— and  she  waywardly  left  me 

Alone  by  the  tree. 

Johannes  C.  Andkrsen,  "JV.Z.  GrcqMc"  189'). 
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Rondeau. 

LOVE    ONCE    SAT    A-SIOHING. 

LOVE  once  sat  a-sighing,  by  a  reedy  brook ; 
Near,  a  shepherd  loiter'd  with  his  horn  and  crook  ; 
Love  sought  one  to  fasten  with  his  flowery  chain, 
Then  to  watch  the  chafing  at  his  ])onds  in  vain, — 
Yet,  towards  the  shepherd,  never  woukl  he  look  ! 

Sought  the  shepherd,  sighing,  ev'ry  cornfield  nook, 

Seeking  one  to  love  him  and  be  loved  again  ; 
Yet  was  Love  all  wayward  : — while  the  long  reeds  shook. 
Love  once  sat  a-sighing  ! 

Love  !  enchant  the  shepherd,  when  the  sickled  hook 
Of  the  Queen  Diana  reaps  the  skyey  plain. 
Where  the  corn  all  golden  falls  like  summer  rain  ; 
Still  is  Love  all  wayward ;  and  like  sage  from  book 
Culls  what  best  does  please  him  :— near  the  corn  in  stook, 
Love  once  sat  a-sighing  ! 

Johannes  C.  Andersen.  "iV.Z.  Graphic,"  1895. 
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Moonrise. 

From  New  Brighton  Pier. 

HERE'S  the  moon  rising 
Up  from  the  sea  : 
Shadows  disguising 
River  and  lea 
Hasten  and  fiee  ; 
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O,  there's  a  paven 

Rippled-traced  road 
Straight  to  the  haven 

Of  Quiet's  abode. 

But  for  a  shallop 

Gauzily-sailed — 
Nautilus,  scallop — 

Lover-breath-galed, 

Angel-waft-swaled, 
Only  to  speed  me 

Over  the  road, 
Only  to  lead  me 

To  Quiet's  aliode. 

Over  the  dimples 

Pressed  on  the  sea, 
Under  the  wimples 

Night-shade  flings  free 

O'er  you  and  me, 
Floating  and  sailing 

Swift  on  the  road —  • 

Everything's  ailing 

From  Quiet's  abode. 

Where  does  it  finish 

Path  o'  the  wave  ? 
Shall  it  diminish 

But  by  the  grave  ? — 

God  our  souls  save  ! — 
Might  we  explore  it, 

'Vanescent  road, 
Travelling  o'er  it 

To  Quiet's  abode ! 

Johannes  C.  Andersen.  Sydney  "  BiiUetin,"  IdOO. 
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A    Song  of  the    Road. 

ABLYTHE  spring  morning,  and  a  bright  spring  sun, 
And  a  true  chum  jogging  at  your  side, 
A  good  strong  bicycle,  a  straight  road's  run — 
Who's  for  a  spanking  ride  1 

A  cool  breeze  blowing,  and  a  cloud-fiecked  sky. 
And  the  long  shadows  lying  o'er  the  plains, 

As  the  haystacks  and  the  hedges  and  the  fields  go  by 
To  the  music  of  the  whirring  chains. 

Through  a  township,  with  its  shanties  and  a  public-house 
or  two. 

It's  post  office,  blacksmith  and  store, 
With  a  hail  short  and  cheery  as  we  quickly  pedal  through 

And  out  on  the  road  once  more. 

The  little  creeks  a-glinting  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
By  the  roadside  the  blooming  of  the  furze, 

The  bush  in  the  hollows  with  the  rata  all  ablaze, 
And  the  tussock  on  the  windy  spurs. 

Steadily  we  pedal  till  it's  nearly  time  to  turn, 

And  the  miles  spin  swifty  by. 
Then  a  long  spell-ho,  and  a  lunch  in  the  fern. 

And  a  bathe  in  the  river  rushing  high. 
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Then  home,  again,  home  !  through  the  pleasant  evening- 
shade, 

Flying  where  the  road  runs  wide ; — 
While  the  lighted  lamps  are  dancing  with  the  shadows 
they  have  made, 
And  we've  ridden  a  right  good  ride. 

Archibald  E.  Cuerie.  Boys'  High  Schuul  Magazine,  1900. 


The    Greyhounds  of  the  Moon. 

They  liarry  the  wild  Antarctic, 

They  sweep  the  still  lagoon — 
The  Chargers  of  the  Ocean, 

The  Greyhomuls  of  the  Moon. 
They  follow  her  round  the  Planet 

In  a  long  unending  swing  ; 
They  break  on  the  sandy  beaches. 

And  this  is  the  song  they  sing  : — 


w 


E  have  come  from  the  uttermost  Ocean, 
We  have  followed  the  changing  sphere 


From  island  unto  island. 

In  the  wake  of  the  marching  year. 
We  have  plunged  in  the  fioaring  Forties, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  shore  : 
We  have  raced  round  the  world  for  ages. 

We  will  race  for  ages  more. 
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We  have  ridden  past  lone  Kerguelen, 

We  have  washed  the  Golden  Gate, 
We  have  dashed  up  the  bleak  Solander 

As  we  surged  through  Foveaux  Strait, 
We  have  fretted  the  Falkland  Islands, 

Since  the  Falkland  Isles  were  born  ; 
We  have  cast  the  wrecks  on  Agulhas, 

And  the  icebergs  on  Cape  Horn. 

Where  the  burning  mountain's  beacon 

Lights  up  the  midnight  sky. 
Where  the  sperm  whales  all  assemble. 

And  the  albatrosses  fly, — 
The  whaler  fleeing  northward 

From  the  long  midwinter  night, 
And  the  floes  that  crash  and  splinter 

Acknowledge  our  sovereign  might. 

AVe  stretch  from  the  pole  to  the  tropics — 

From  atoll  to  iceberg  drear. 
Below  us  lie  the  cables, 

Above  the  steamers  steer  ; 
We  carry  the  white-wing'd  wool-ships,. 

We  hurry  the  Homeward  Mail, 
And  we  bear  the  'Frisco  clippers 

On  the  long  Pacific  trail. 

We  have  come  from  the  uttermost  Ocean, 
We  have  followed  the  changing  sphere 

From  island  unto  island. 

In  the  wake  of  the  marching  year  ; 
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We  harry  the  wild  Antartic, 
We  sweep  the  still  lagoon — 

The  chargers  of  the  Ocean, 
The  Greyhonnds  of  the  moon. 

Archibald  E.  Currie. 


The    Battle   of  Omdurman. 

CRY  with  one  voice, 
Triumphant  over  slavery. 
Joyous  should  he  ev'ry  heart  upon  this  joyful  day. 
For  the  hero,  loved  so  well. 
At  Khartoum  who  fought  and  fell, 
Is  at  length  avenged  full  nobly  in  another  glorious  fray. 

Where  are  the  hordes 

Who  swarmed  about  the  Khalifa  1 
Vain  was  their  mad  fury  and  the  heaven  sought  in  death 

Though  they  fell  upon  the  foe 

Like  a  thousand  winds  let  go, 
Yet  the  dumdums  hurled  them  back  again,  and  slew  with 
scorching  breath. 

Where  now  is  he. 
Who  called  himself  the  Khalifa  1 
Fled  in  fear  and  trembling  to  the  bounds  of  Kordofan. 
Now  the  fettered  slave  is  free. 
And  a  slave  no  more  shall  be, 
While    the    flag    of    freedom    waves    above   the   walls   of 
Omdurman. 
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Let  not  men  think 

Our  spirit  is  degenerate. 
Though  the  lion  peaceful  lie,  nor  stir  from  forth  his  lair, 

If  the  noise  of  battle  roars, 

Upon  far  or  foreign  shores, 
When  his  nostrils  scent  the  slaughter  he  is  first  and  fore- 
most there. 

William  F.  Alexander.        Boys'  High  Srhnol  Magazine,  1898. 


Fairyland. 


As  we  went  down  to  Fairyland 
We  plucked  the  purple  heather, 
And  all  its  little  tinkling  bells 
Sang  "  Happy  be  together." 

As  we  went  down  to  Fairyland 

We  walked  through  meadows  green. 

And  the  little  daisies  bowed  to  us. 
And  hailed  us  king  and  queen. 

As  we  went  down  to  Fairyland 
We  heard  the  sunbeams  singing 
"  We  weave  you  robes  of  rainbows  bright 
As  the  love  your  hearts  are  bringing." 

As  we  went  down  to  Fairyland 
Men's  voices  called  from  far, 
"  Poor  fools,  they  walk  in  golden  mists. 
Nor  know  what  fools  they  are  !  " 
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Yet  we  went  on  to  Fairyland 

And  found  such  blissful  greeting. 

We  longed  to  stay  forever  there, 
But  ah,  its  joys  were  fleeting  ! 

And  we  came  out  from  Fairyland, 

As  many  have  come  before  ; 
And  the  heather  bells  and  sunbeams  sang 

Their  songs  to  us  no  more. 

But  as  we  left  sweet  Fairyland 
We  heard  an  old  man  say, 
"Though  fools  may  enter  Fairyland 
Only  the  wise  may  stay:" 

A.  C.-V.  Christchm-ch  "  Weekly  Press. 


The   Nor'- Wester. 

ISPRIXG   from    the    breast   of    the  ocean,    where   the 
billows  are  at  play. 
And  join  in  their  butteting  gaily  and  toss  up  the  foaming 

spray  ; 
And  leap  o'er  their  rearing  mountains,  till  at  last  I  reach 

the  shore. 
On  which  the  ocean-rollers  crash  and  fall  with  baffled  roar. 
But  never  a  whit  can  the  land  stop  me. 

As  I  leave  the  sea  behind, 
And  dance  and  revel  in  maddest  glee, 
A  riotous  Nor'- West  wind  ! 
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Then  I  spring  up  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  but  recoil  at  the 

touch  of  their  snow, 
And    wrap  myself  round  in  cloud  ;   and    my  angry    eyes, 

aglow, 
Shoot  forth  the  zig-zag  lightning;  my  thunder  shakes  the  air, 
And  I  scatter  the  great  drops  thick  and  fast  from  oflF  my 
sea-wet  hair. 

But  never  a  whit  can  the  Alps  stop  me, 

I  leave  them  soon  behind 
And  revel  and  dance  in  maddest  glee, 
A  riotous  Nor'-West  wind  ! 


My  warm  breath  frees  the  waters,  and   makes    the  snow 

flowers  die. 
And  the  sides  of  the  Alps  are  torn  as  the  torrents  hurry  by ; 
There's  a  fresh  in  the  Waimakariri,  a  flood  in  the  turbid 

Grey  ; 
Each  swollen  river  is  rushing,  o'erwhelming  all  in  its  way. 
And  this  is  my  work  that  none  can  withstand, 

Nor  any  power  can  bind  ; 
And  I  dance  and  revel  throughout  the  land, 
A  riotous  Noi-'-West  wind 


Then  away  and  away  through    the    bush  ;    in    my  rough 

embrace  I  seize 
The  fronds  of  the  ferns,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  tops  of  the 

tallest  trees  : 
And  what  will  not  bend  must  break,  and  the  crashes  mark 

my  way  ; 
And  I  toss  up  the  fluttering  birds  in  the  wantonness  of  my 

play. 
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Oh  !  I  have  my  will  with  every  tree, 

Then  I  leave  them  all  behind, 
And  dance  and  revel  in  maddest  glee, 

A  riotous  Nor'- West  wind  ! 

And  then  of  a  splutt'ring  match  I  lightly  blow  the  flame, 
And  it  grows  and  dances  with  me,  and  we  have  a  glorious 

game  ; 
And   the   fire-tongues  shoot   to    heaven,  and    fire-serpents 

twine  and  twist. 
And  the  mad  sparks  swirl,  and  the  sun  looks  down  out  of 
a  blood-red  mist. 

Gay  dances  the  hery  sprite  with  me, 

But  I  leave  it  far  behind, 
And  revel  and  dance  in  maddest  glee, 
A  riotous  Nor'- West  wind  ! 

I  rush  in  a  veil  of  dust  through  the  grave  and  decorous  town ; 
I  laugh  at  the  works  of  men,  and,  reckless,  batter  them 

down. 
And  men  are  the  toys  of  my  will,  for  I  buffet  them  just  as  I 

please  ; 
And  I  mock  at  their  puny  strength,  who  have  felled  the 
mightiest  trees  ! 

And  mad  in  my  glee  down  the  streets  I  whirl, 

Leaving  wreck  and  ruin  behind  ; 
And  rush  through  alleys,  round  corners  swirl, 
A  riotous  Nor'-West  Avind  ! 

But  the  crimson  sunset  lights  me,  all  weary,  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  tired  toilers  wander  when  the  work  of  the  day 
is  o'er. 
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Then  just  for  a  moment  I  linger,  and  caress  a  maiden  fair, 
And  laugh  at  the  man  by  her  side, — he  may  not  play  with 
her  hair. 

Then  away  and  away  to  the  ocean's  breast, 

And  I  leave  the  land  behind, 

And  end  my  revel,  rocked  to  rest, 

A  worn  out  Nor'- West  wind  ! 

Margaret  Renner. 


A  Lay  of  the  Golf  Links. 

LORD  Reginald  Crespigny  Verest  de  Vere — 
Lucky  dog  that  he  was,  had  ten  thousand  a  year,- 
The  finest  of  athletes,  the  nicest  of  men. 
His  figure  perfection,  his  height  five  feet  ten. 

Lady  Mary  Sang- Azure  was  charming  and  sweet. 
With  dear  little  hands  and  dear  little  feet. 
She  danced  like  a  fairy,  she  rode  like  a  bird. 
And  her  waist  was  so  tiny  'twas  simply  absurd. 

Young  Benjamin  Bold  was  a  good-natured  clown. 
With  eyes  that  were  pointed  one  up  and  one  down. 
He  was  dumpy  and  plain,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
A  butcher's  apprentice  was  Benjamin  Bold. 

Now  love  that  delighteth  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
In  sport  aimed  his  shaft  at  the  heart  of  these  twain, 
And  Lord  Reginald  spoke,  but  poor  Benjamin  B. 
Was  a  silent  adorer  of  Lady  Marie. 
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Of  all  the  fair  pleasures  that  life  has  to  bring, 
The  fairest  are  golfing  and  love  in  the  spring ; 
So  thought  Lady  Mary  one  morning  in  May, 
As  she  stood  with  her  drapery  uplifted  to  play. 

With  the  gi\ass  in  good  order,  the  sun  shining  1)right, 
A  perfect  costume,  not  too  lose  nor  too  tight. 
Lord  Reginald  calling  to  carry  her  clubs, 
"In  the  green,"  quoth  the  lady,  "to-day  are  no  rul)s." 

Ah  !  blindness  of  mortals,  ah,  who  can  foresee, 
What  woe  and  distress  in  a  moment  shall  1)e, 
That  a  ball  so  well  struck,  so  well  driven,  should  land 
In  the  worst  of  all  bunkers — a  buidver  of  sand  ! 

Still  bold  was  her  heart  and  unclouded  her  1)row, 
Though  the  championship  medal  seemed  lost  to  her  now, 
"  But  one  thing  can  save  me,  oh,  give  it  mo  quick. 
The  niblick,  my  Regie,  the  little  ni))lick." 

Lord  Reginald  stammered,  Lord  Reginald  stared. 
Lord  Reginald  growled,  Lord  Reginald  glared, 
Lord  Reginald's  breathing  came  heavy  and  thick, 
For  he  had  forgotten  the  little  niblick. 


'o^ 


"  Here  are  putters  and  drivers  and  long  spoons  and  short. 
Here  are  lofters  of  every  description  and  sort, 
Here's  a  cleek  made  by  Forgan,  a  l)eautiful  cleek ; 
Oh  !  say  you  forgive  me — speak,  dearest  one,  speak  !  " 

Then  up  from  a  gorse  bush — the  Scotch  call  it  whin — 
Young  Benjamin  rose  with,  I  must  say,  a  grin, 
"  Will  your  Ladyship  try  this  superior  stick  ?  " — 
He  spoke  and  he  offered  a  little  niblick. 
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Oh  !  sweet  was  the  bhish  that  arose  to  her  cheek  ; 
She  gave  him  her  putter,  she  gave  him  her  cleek. 
"  Go,  false  and  forgetful  !  come,  heart  of  true  gold  ! 
From  henceforth  my  caddie — is  Benjamin  Bold." 

One  turn  of  the  niblick,  one  dexterous  twist, 
True  steel  are  the  muscles  of  that  little  wrist ; 
And  a  shout  cleaves  the  skies  as  the  gutta  is  seen 
To  rise  and  ti'iumphantly  fall  on  the  green. 

She  does  it  in  three  and  the  next  one  in  two, 
Three  fours  and  a  five  bring  the  last  hole  in  view. 
One  shot  and  'tis  over,  one  drive  from  the  tee, 
Sure  never  was  golfer  like  Lady  Marie. 

And  Benjamin  ambles  along  by  her  side, 
Cavorting  and  chortling  and  chuckling  in  pride, 
And  he  talks  about  golf,  though  it  grieves  me  to  tell. 
He  pronounced  the  word  golf  laying  stress  on  the  "  1." 

"  He  saved  me,  he  saved  me,  the  niljlick  he  brought ; 
How  I  love  him,  I  love  him,"  she  tenderly  thought ; 
While  the  carrier  was  thumping  the  small  of  his  back, 
For  he  had  the  l:»ag  and  his  rival  the  sack. 

There  is  rushing  and  crushing  in  Hanover  Square, 
When  at  famous  St.  George's  the  Bold  wins  the  fair  ; 
And  to  each  of  the  bridesmaids,  he  called  them  the  girls. 
He  presented  a  brooch  with  initials  in  pearls. 

In  a  private  asylum  Lord  Reginald  sits, 
He  mostly  is  silent,  but  sometimes  has  fits. 
Then  the  listeners  shudder,  as  shriek  follows  shriek, 
"  She  won't  have  the  putter,  she  scoff's  at  the  cleek. 
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"  If  I  offer  the  lofter,  she  lifts  up  her  nose, 
If  I  give  her  the  driver,  she  drives  at  my  toes. 
Come,  up  with  your  parchment,  produce  it.  Old  Nick, 
My  soul  I  will  sell  for  a  little  niblick." 

Edward  Athelstan  Worthy.  "  Christ's  College  Register^ 


Mutability. 


HERE  all  is  change,  and  life  a  deep  unrest, — 
So  say  the  waves  that  break  upon  the  shore, 
The  shifting  sands  that  drift  for  evermore. 
The  ever-moving  crowd,  that  seem  possessed 
Of  souls  unquiet  as  the  waves,  but  blest 
With  heedlessness  of  all  that  lies  before  ; 
For  none  may  know  what  changes  are  in  store, — 
We  can  l)ut  dream  them  on  soft  Nature's  breast. 

Yet  'neath  the  waves  there  dwells  eternal  calm  : 
Delve  deep  the  sand,  and  to  the  rock  it  brings  ; 
The  inconstant  crowd  is  voiceful  of  the  soul, 
Which  liveth  alway,  an  unfading  palm. 

Drawing  its  life  from  deep,  divinest  springs 
That  shall  not  fail  while  stars  and  systems  roll. 

Henry  Allison. 
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The    Mountain   Spirit. 

A  glimpse  of  Mount  Cook  from  near  Ashbiirton. 

SAW  ye  a  peak  'mid  the  ranges — 
jNIajestic,  where  peaks  are  high — 
Cradled  in  billows  of  sombre  mist, 

Above  where  the  keas  fly  ^ 
Yon  is  a  resting  place  reserved 

For  kingly  folk  alone  ; 
None  but  the  bravest  feet  may  touch 
The  Mountain  Spirit's  throne. 

Watched  ye  at  night  o'er  the  ranges, 

Through  earth's  remotest  ways, 
Like  shades  of  far-off  splendour,  steal 

A  nameless  purple  haze  ? 
'Tis  a  carpet  of  ether  weaving, 

With  restfulness  replete, 
Laid  down  where  gully-ways  would  chafe 

The  Mountain  Spii^it's  feet. 

Heard  ye  the  noi'th  wind  chasing 

Repose  from  the  digger's  hut, 
When  the  rumbling  sluice  had  ceased  to  flow 

And  the  hydrant  lips  were  shut 
By  the  hand  of  icy  winter  ? 

Ye  trembled  at  the  noise, 
Not  recognising,  in  your  dread, 

The  Mountain  Spirit's  voice. 
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Felt  ye  a  heart-deep  loneness 

Come  o'er  ye,  as  winter  creeps, 
When  twilight  set  on  your  whare  roof, 

Away  from  the  mountain  peak  1 
A  longing  to  leave  the  paths  and  plains 

Wherever  the  feet  might  rove, 
For  a  hut  in  the  shady  range,  to  share 

The  Mountain  Spirit's  love  ! 

Ye  daughters  of  pine-clad  valleys  ! 

Sons  of  Zealandia's  State  ! 
Children  of  Splendour  !  the  Sjiirit  calls. 

How  long  shall  your  answer  wait  1 
A  claim  on  the  mountain  range  is  yours. 

However  its  peaks  may  rise — 
For  ye  are  the  Spirit's  heirs — whose  throne. 

Cloud-lapped,  in  the  ranges  lies. 

John  Maclennan.  "  Otago  Witness"  1899. 


Written  in  Armidale,   N.S.W. 


N 


OW  silence  with  the  shades  of  night 
Falls,  and  the  darkness  deepens  till 
Only  the  summit  of  the  hill 
Glows  in  the  golden  after-light. 

The  clear-cut  outlines  of  a  spire 
Rise  from  a  mass  of  eucalypt 
Against  the  western  sky — still  tipped 

With  one  last  gleam  of  fading  fire. 
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A  droning  beetle  blunders  by  ; 
A  bat  wheels  slowly  into  sight 
And  disappears  in  depths  of  night ; 

The  shadows  fall ;  the  last  gleams  die. 

To  break  the  stillness  of  the  hour 
There  is  no  sound,  no  voice,  no  stir  ; 
Only  the  croak  of  frogs, — the  whir 

Of  crickets  hidden  in  leaf  and  flower. 

So  solemnly  the  shadows  creep, 

On  dove-like  wings  night  settles  down 
Lights  twinkle  in  the  little  town  ; 

The  valley  lies  in  quiet  sleep. 

So  falls  the  dark,  so  fades  the  light 
On  those  long  leagues  of  tossing  sea 
That  lie  between  thy  land  and  me, 

And  glimmer  to  the  stars  all  night. 

And  so,  beloved,  silently 

In  thine  own  land  the  shadows  fall 
On  grassy  lawn  and  garden  wall, 

On  shining  sand,  and  troubled  sea  ; 

On  paths  thy  feet  shall  never  tread. 
On  fields  thine  eyes  shall  never  see, 
And  on  thy  new  home,  strange  to  me, 

That  silent  City  of  the  Dead  ! 

Such  stillness  rests,  0  Tried  and  True, 
On  hand  and  heart,  on  lips  and  eyes  ! 
On  thee  eternal  silence  lies. 

On  thee  has  fallen  darkness  too. 
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Beloved,  sleep,  while  sleep  ye  may  ! 
There  is  not  anything  more  sweet 
To  thee  who  left  thy  task  complete 

And  bore  the  burden  of  the  day. 

We  lost  too  much  in  losing  thee, 

Yet  we  who  knew  and  loved  thee  best 
Wish  thee  an  everlasting  rest, 

Night  came  on  thee  so  peacefully. 

Beloved,  sleep  !  the  night  comes  down 
On  us,  on  all,  on  thy  new  home, 
On  those  long  leagues  of  tossing  foam, 

On  quiet  field  and  noisy  town, 

And  Peace  comes  with  it.     Peace  to  all  ! 
Long  Peace  to  all  who  work  or  wait. 
Till  we  and  thou  are  one  with  Fate, 

And  on  us  too  the  night  shall  fall. 


Dora  Wilcox. 


At    Onawe. 

PEACEFUL  it  is  ;  the  long  light  glows  and  glisten;* 
On  English  grass  ; 
There  falls  no  sound  upon  the  ear  that  listens 
But  winds  that  pass, 

Rustling  the  tussock,  and  the  sea-birds  calling. 

And  far  below 
The  murmuring  of  a  calm  sea,  rising,  falling, 

Soft,  soft  and  slow. 
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All  undisturbed  the  Pakeha's  herds  are  creeping 

Along  the  hill ; 
On  lazy  tides  the  Pakeha's  sails  are  sweeping, 

And  all  is  still. 

There  once  in  state  the  Atua  had  his  dwelling, 

"  Te  Nui  o  Ra," 
And  thence  mysterious  sounds  at  night-time  swelling, 

Were  heard  afar. 

Here  once  the  haka  sounded,  and  din  of  battle 

Shook  the  grey  crags, 
Triumphant  shout  and  agonized  death-rattle 

Startled  the  shags. 

And  now  1   Such  peace  upon  this  isthmus  narrow, 

With  Maori  blood 
Once  red  !  There  heaps  of  stones — a  greenstone  arrow, 

An  adze,  rough,  rude. 

Gone  is  the  Atua,  and  his  dwelling  lonely. 

His  glory  dead, 
No  sense,  no  sound  !  The  weird,  wild  wailing  only    . 

Of  gull  instead. 

Come  not  the  Rangatiras  hither  roaming 

As  once  of  yore. 
To  dance  a  ghosty  haka  in  the  gloaming, 

And  feast  once  more  ? 

Tenakoe  Pakeha  !  within  this  fortification 

Grows  English  grass ; 
Tenakoe  !  subtler  conqueror  of  a  nation 

Doomed,  doomed  to  pass. 

UuKA  Wilcox.  Sydncij '' Bulletin." 
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Song. 

''  Fight  f 01- the  Flag:' 

OVER  the  world  from  sea  to  sea, 
Motherland  called  to  her  children  free  : 
"  Fight  for  the  Flag  ! 
Rally,  my  lads,  to  the  call  give  heed  ; 
Arm  ye,  sons,  in  the  Empire's  need  ; 
Rouse  ye,  cubs  of  the  lion-breed  ; 
Fight  for  the  Flag  !  " 

Flash'd  the  response  to  the  Empire's  call  : 
"  In  Freedom's  cause,  we  are  brothers  all — 

Under  the  Flag  ' 
Nvirsed  amid  Canada's  frozen  snows, 
Or  Austral-born  where  the  wattle  blows, 
Warm  in  our  hearts  like  a  red  tide  glows 

Love  for  the  Flag  !  " 

Stalwart  the  sons  New  Zealand  gave. 
Sturdy  and  steadfast,  loyal  and  brave, 

True  to  the  Flag  ! 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  side  by  side, 
With  Britain's  best,  her  veterans  tried. 
Lads  of  ours  have  fought  and  died — 

Died  for  the  Flag  ! 

Fialhj  my  lads,  to  the  call  give  heed  ; 
Arm  ye,  sons,  in  the  Empire's  need  ; 
Bouse  ye,  cubs  of  the  Lion-breed — 
Fight  for  the  Flag  ! 

O.  T.  J.  Alpers.  1900. 
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Ode. 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Canterbury  Jubilee  Industrial 
Exhibition,  November  1st,  1900. 

Composer  :  Maughan  Barnett. 

I. 

Lift  we  our  hearts,  our  voices  lift  in  praise  ! 

In  joyous  mood,  this  hour  of  Jubilee, 
Forget  we  not,  0  God,  our  thanks  to  thee  ; 
Beneath  Thine  all-seeing  eye  and  guiding  hand. 
Thy  people  prosper  in  their  new-won  land — 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  youth,  yea, 
strong  and  free  ! 

II. 

Ye  Pilgrims  to  a  southern  strand — 
Quick-vanishing  the  aged  band — 
Your  tillage  harvest-crowned,  to-day 
The  guerdon  of  the  years  behold ; 
Time-seared,  toil-worn,  but  honoured,  weigh 
In  memory's  scale  the  New — the  Old. 

III. 

Roll  back  the  years  ! 

Waste  lay  the  land,  untamed  and  rude  ; 
O'er  tussocked  plains  a  reedy  brook 
Seaward  its  course,  slow-winding,  took 
Unmurmuring,  in  slumbrous  mood. 
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Save  when  the  North  wind's  fever'd  breath 
Rustled  the  raupo,  still  as  death 
The  sad  fens  brooded,  and  the  land 
Awaited  yet  the  Pilgrim  Band — 
A  bounty-wasted  solitude. 


IV. 

The  hum  of  a  busy  people, 

The  mirth  of  a  joyous  throng, 
The  chiming  of  l)ells  in  steeple. 

The  lifting  of  voice  in  song, 
Proclaim  our  pride  in  achievement, 

Our  hopes  in  the  great  To-be, 
Our  joy  in  the  pregnant  present. 

Our  Golden  Jubilee  ! 


V. 


Where  flax  and  feathered  toi  Avavecl, 

Droop  the  willows,  water-laved ; 

Where  moaned  the  wind  through  sedges  i^ank. 

Daffodils  begem  the  bank. 

Through  spacious  park  and  gardens  gay. 

By  busy  street  and  broad  highway  ; 

Past  ivied  halls  for  Learning  famed. 

Winds  the  river,  classic-named, 

Where  scholar  youths  or  learned  maids 

Book-freed  seek  the  willow-glades, 

And  wand'ring,  thought-wrapt,  by  the  stream. 

Oft  Will  of  Avon  haunts  their  dream. 
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VI. 

Hark  the  city's  busy  din  ! 
Anvils  clang  and  spindles  spin. 
Craftsman's  toil,  inventor's  skill, 
Unite  a  nation's  needs  to  fill. 

Lo  !  the  miles  of  sun-kissed  plain, 
Summer-clad  with  budding  grain. 
And  lo  !  the  rolling  leagues  of  green, 
Pasture-lands  the  hills  between. 

In  this  wide  Hall,  a  city's  pride — 
Outcome  worthy  noble  aim,— - 
Science,  Art  and  Craft  allied 
Of  Industry  the  might  proclaim. 

Yet,  though  far  from  War's  alarms, — 
Work  our  mission,  Peace  our  lot — 
When  England  called  her  sons  to  arms. 


■&* 


In  England's  cause  we  tarried  not  ! 


'& 


Her  sons,  0  God,  in  war  if  England  bleed. 
To  truer  peace  and  broader  freedom  lead  ; 
"  Till  each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
"And  all  men  live  in  noble  l)rotherhood." 

U.  T.  J.  Alpers.  Nov.   1st,   1900. 
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Biographical  and  Explanatory. 


James  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Bath,  England,  and 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  and  caine  to  Lyttelton  in 
the  "  Charlotte  Jane."  He  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Premier  of  the  first  representative  Ministry  formed 
in  New  Zealand.  On  his  retirement  from  Parliament  he  was 
appointed  Conij)troller  and  Auditor-General,  a  ])osition  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1S97.  He  edited  the  Lyttelton 
Times  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  ;  and  subsequently 
founded  the  Christchurch  Press.  His  articles  were  marked  by 
scliolarly  distinction  of  style  and  a  fine  Keltic  eloquence,  and  his 
description  of  the  capture  of  Orakau  in  the  P7-e.ss  is  still,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  remembered  among  journalists. 

The  Night  Watch  Song  of  the  "  Charlotte  Jane."— "The  '  Charlotte  Jane' 
was  one  of  the  four  ships  which  left  England  together,  in  SepteiiiVier,  1850, 
conveying  the  first  emigrants  to  Canterbury.  Three  of  these  ships  arrived 
in  Lyttelton  harbour  on  the  same  day,  December  16th,  1850,  though  they 
had  not  sighted  one  another  during  the  whole  voyage  from  England.  The 
'Charlotte  Jane'  was  the  first  to  drop  anchor;  and  the  'S(?-  George 
Seymour  '  and  '  Randolph  '  made  their  appearance  within  a  few  hours.  The 
fourth  ship — the  '  Cresmj  '—arrived  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  da,ys."~(Notes, 
C.B.)  The  song  was  set  to  music — the  editor  presumes,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  an  accomplished  musician — and  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
great  popularity  among  the  Pilgrims. 


Mark  Pringle  Stoddart,  youngest  son  of  Rear-Admiral 
Stoddart,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  and  was  educated  at 
tiie  Military  Academy  there,  ^^'hen  only  eighteen,  however,  ins 
imagination  fired  by  tales  of  adventure  in  the  New  El  Dorado,  he 
came  out  to  Port  Phillip,  and  pitched  his  tent  in   what  is  now 
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Collins  street,  Melbourne.  After  some  years  of  wandering  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  China,  he  bought  the  Samplough  station, 
in  the  Victorian  Pyrenees  ;  but,  the  wandeiing  spirit  seizing  him 
again,  lie  sold  his  station,  chartered  a  German  ship,  "  The  Aus- 
tralasia" and  set  out,  with  Mr.  E.  Merson  Templer,  for  the  newly- 
founded  Canterbury  settlement.  They  arrived  in  Lyttelton  to  find 
the  historic  First  Four  Ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the  stream, 
January,  1851.  He  at  once  purchased  land  about  the  little  bay 
facing  Lyttelton,  named  by  him,  and  still  known  as  Diamond 
Harbour,  where  his  widow  and  family  now  reside.  He  represented 
Banks  Peninsula  in  the  Provincial  Council  ;  twice  visited  Eng- 
land (in  '56  and  again  in  '76),  and  finally  settled  near  Christchurch, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1885.  A  mighty  traveller,  who 
had  "seen  the  manners  of  many  men  and  the  cities,"  a  typical 
colonist  of  the  early  school,  and  a  cultured,  scholarly  gentleman, 
his  name  should  be  honoured  among  the  foremost  of  those  to 
whom  we  owe  the  splendid  heritage  descended  to  us  from  the 
pioneers. 

"The  Shagroon's  Lament."— The  " Shagroons "  were  the  sheep  farmers 
from  Port  Phillip  (Victoria)  who  invaded  Canterbury  in  the  first  years  of  its 
settlement.  They  had  little  faith  in  the  "  Canterbury  system"  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  felt  some  good-natured  contempt  for  the  raw  English  immigrants, 
who  looked  to  agriculture,  not  to  sheep  farming,  to  make  their  fortunes ; 
some  of  them  even  ventured  to  prophecy  ruin  for  the  "  Canterbury 
Pilgrims"— hence  the  distinction  of  "Pilgrims"  and  "Prophets"  The 
"  Shagroon,"  whose  lines  are  here  quoted,  took  up  a  run  in  the  Rakaia 
Gorge— one  of  the  windiest  spots  in  New  Zealand ;  but  he  did  not  long 
endure  it,  and  soon  adopted  the  habits,  occupation,  and  characteristic  of  a 
genuine  "Pilgrim."— (From  Notes,  C.B.)  "The  men  who  came  from  Eng- 
land were  called  'Pilgrims';  all  others  'Shagroons,'  probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Irish  word,  Shaughraun."— (W.  Pratt's  "  Colonial  Experiences," 
1877,  quoted  in  Professor  Morris's  Australasian  Dictionary). 


Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield  was  the  only  son  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  He  came  to  this  colony  first  in  1839, 
with  his  uncle.  Colonel  Wakefield,  the  agent  for  the  New  Zealand 
Company.  In  1844-6  he  was  at  Home  helping  his  father  to 
organize  the  Canterbury  and  Otago  Associations.  Returning  to 
the  colony,  he  represented  a  Canterbury  constituency  in  the  first 
Parliament  under  the  new  Constitution  Act,  1854,  and  he  again 
represented  Christchurch  in  1876.  He  was  author  of  an  interest- 
ing and  well-written  book,  "  Adventures  in  New  Zealand"  (1848). 
He  died  in  Christchurch  in  1877. 
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The  Lay  of  the  Last  Registered  Dog. — "  These  verses  were  written  at  the 
time  of  the  first  election  for  the  Superintendency,  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Provincial  Council,  in  Canterbury,  1853.  The  candidates  for  the  Super- 
intendency were  Mr.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  successful  (the  Watch  Dog), 
Mr.  H.  J.  Tancred  (the  "Blood  Hound,  of  Norman  descent"),  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  Campbell  (the  "  Scotch  terrier")  "  Ten  Bob,"  as  the  name  of  a  dog,  im- 
plies that  the  registration  fee  of  ten  shillings  had  been  paid  for  him." — 
(Notes  CM.)  The  references  to  the  Chinese  and  to  Latin  quotations  are  ex- 
plained by  the  editor  of  the  second  (188.3)  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Rhymes  "(  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves),  as  follows : — "  One  of  the  candidates  at  this 
lection  was  rash  enough  to  make  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  a 
plank  of  his  political  platform.     At  an  election  meeting  a  supporter  of 

his  introduced  him  as  as  an  expert  in  agriculture,  saying :  '  Mr. is 

the  man  to  tell  you   Qids  faciat  Icetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram,   Vertere 

McBcenas '  but  the  quotation  was  never  finished,  for  a  stentorian  voice 

from  the  crowd  roared  out :  "No  Chinese!"  an    the  second  hexameter  was 
drowned  in  a  shout  of  laughter." 

The  Proclamation. — This  amusing  satirical  squib  was  written  about  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding.  Sir  George  Grey  was  then  Governor.  His  auto- 
cratic methods  made  him  from  the  first  unpopular  with  the  South  Island 
settlers.  His  arbitrary  postponement  of  the  granting  of  a  free  Constitution 
added  to  the  dislike ;  and  his  famous  "  Land  Regulations  "  (1853),  under 
which  Crown  land  was  sold  at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  gave  great  offence  in 
Canterbury.  The  satire  in  the  line :  "  A  rouge  et  noir  coat  with  dice  for 
the  buttons  "  (as  the  costume  prescribed  for  Crown  Lands  Commissioners) 
has  not  yet  lost  its  application.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  still 
disposes  of  Crown  lands  by  ballot,  and  derives  substantial  revenue  from  a 
tax  on  the  totalisator ! 


Sarah  Kaven,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Raven,  came  to  Canter- 
bury in  1853.  She  frequently  contributed  to  the  "  Poet's  Corner" 
of  the  Li/ttelton  Times  in  the  early  days,  and  engaged  in  amusing 
wit-combats  in  verse  with  Crosbie  Ward. 

Charades  on  Unpopular  Subjects.— Eight  of  these,  by  tlie  late  Mrs.  Raven, 
are  included  in  "Canterbury  Rhymes."  The  "Unpopular  Subjects"  of  the 
year  1856  were  principally  the  means  of  communication  through  the 
country,  and  especially  the  Lyttelton  Bridle  Path,  the  North  Road  to 
Kaiapoi,  the  Sumner  road  (see  "  The  Sumner  Road,"  by  Crosbie  Ward),  and 
the  ferries  over  the  rivers. 

The  type  of  colonist  so  wittily  described  in  these  lines  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  New  Zealand  society;  but  he  had  a  real  existence  in  the  "early 
days,"  when  bullock  drivers  sometimes  swore  at  their  teams  in  Greek,  and 
the  man  who  groomed  your  horse  was  occasionally  "  an  unfortunate  noble- 
man" ;  when  the  driver  of  the  stage  coach  quoted  Vergil  to  the  bishop  on 
the  box;  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  complained  to  his  host  at  a 
ball  in  Napier  that  he  could  not  leave  as  early  as  he  wished,  "  Because 
my  cabby  is  dancing  with  your  daughter  !" 
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Tobacco. — "The  editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  his  contributors  "—not,  at  any  rate,  as  regards  the  third  verse. 


Crosbie  Ward  (1832-1867)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  educated 
at  College  School,  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  came  out  to  Canterbury  in  1852  and  in  1855  was  returned  to 
the  Provincial  Council.  He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  became  Postmaster-General  in 
Fox's  and  afterwards  in  Domett's  Ministry.  He  went  to  England 
in  1865  as  Agent  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  He  became 
part  proprietor  of  the  Lyttelton  Times  in  1856,  and  for  many 
years  contributed  largely  to  its  columns  ;  while  the  Canterbury 
Punch  (1865)  owed  most  of  tJie  mirth  it  provoked  to  the  wit  of  this 
brilliant  Irishman. 

The  Town  of  Christchurch. — "  Christchurch  in  1857  was  beginning  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  town.  Cashel  street  was  the  first  which  could 
boast  of  an  almost  continuous  row  of  buildings  on  each  side  for  a  portion  of 
its  length.  The  Government  offices  and  Council  Chamber  were  accommo- 
dated in  a  house  previously  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Brittan,  between 
Cathedral  Square  and  the  river.  The  house  was  afterwards  converted  into 
an  hotel,  and  has  recently  (1866)  been  pulled  down  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. Readers  of  Irish  song  literature  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  form  of  ballad  in  the  text  is  a  close  imitation  of  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,"  before  that  po^sular  song  was  polished  up— was  it  by  Father 
Prout?— into  regular  metre  and  accurate  rhyme." — (Notes,  C.B.) 

The  Sumner  Road.—  "  Captain  Thomas,  chief  surveyor  of  the  Canterbury 
Association,  first  laid  out  a  road  from  Lyttelton  to  the  Plains  by  way  of 
Evans  Pass.  The  road  was  subsequently  completed  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
Superintendency  by  Mr.  Dobson,  Provincial  engineer,  though  he  adopted  a 
line  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  Captain  Thomas.  When  the  road  was 
first  passable  Mr  Fitzgerald  drove  a  tandem  cart  from  Christchurch  to 
Lyttelton,  and  was  received  in  the  latter  town  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Allusion  is  made  in  the  text  to  the  prison  labour  by  which  the  Lyttelton  end 
of  the  road  was  chiefly  constructed.  Alfred  Ronnage  escaped  repeatedly 
from  confinement  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  warders  on  the  road.  He 
was  so  desperate  a  character  that  the  public  were  seized  with  terror  when- 
ever a  fresh  escape  was  announced.  He  professed  reformation  at  last 
however ;  was  on  his  best  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
leave  the  colony." — (Notes,  CM.)  The  editor  has  reluctantly  omitted  the 
marginal  notes,  which  appeared  in  the  original  editions,  as  they  looked 
somewhat  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  the  style  of  his  text. 

The  Town  and  the  Torrent.-"  The  possibility  of  Christchurch  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Waimakariri  has  been  asserted  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town.  .  .  .  The  river  has  broken  over  its  southern 
bank  several  times,  and  the  escaping  water  has  flowed  down  to  the  Avon, 
and  through  Christchurch ;  but  no  greater  sign  of  its  presence  than  the 
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flooding  of  the  latter  river  has  ever  yet  been  visible.  On  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  Waimakariri  at 
the  overflow  point,  by  constructing  sheet  piling  along  the  edge  of  the  bank 
for  some  distance ;  but  the  attempt  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Dobson  took 
advantage  of  the  interest  generally  felt  in  the  question  to  deliver  a  lecture 
upon  it  in  Christohurch,  which  went  to  prove  that  any  overflow  at  the 
dangerous  spot  must  come  down  through  the  town.  For  a  long  time  after 
this  lecture  the  river  gave  no  trouble  whatever,  but  recently  (notably  on 
Christmas  Day,  1865)  there  has  been  too  much  ground  to  doubt  the  "re- 
markable quietude"  of  the  Waimakariri." — (Notes,  CM.) 

The  exigencies  of  space  have  compelled  the  editor  to  omit  about  100  lines 
from  the  poem  as  it  originally  appeared.  He  hopes  he  has  not  thereby 
mutilated  it ;  but  he  was  loath  to  leave  out  altogether  this  most  amusing 
of  Crosbie  Ward's  many  amusing  Ithyines.  The  same  reason — its  length 
—forbade  the  inclusion  in  this  volume  of  that  writer's  clever  imitation  of 
Hiaivatha,  "  The  Song  of  the  Squatters." 


Charles  Christopher  Bo  wen  was  born  at  Milford,  Ireland, 
in  1830,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Cambridge.  He  came 
out  to  New  Zealand  with  the  first  party  of  Canterbury  colonists, 
and  was  a  member,  till  1859,  of  the  Pro\'incial  Executive.  From 
1864  to  1874  he  was  Resident  Magistrate  in  Christchurch.  In  1874 
he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Justice  in  the  Administrations  1874- 
1877,  and  he  repi'e.sented  Kaiapoi  in  three  successive  Parliaments 
(1874-1881).  In  1874  he  prepared  and  carried  tlirough  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Education  Act  ;  and  his  name  will  always 
be  honoured  in  the  history  of  the  colony  as  the  founder  of  its 
national  system  of  primary  education.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  Fellow  of  tiie  New  Zealand  University.  In  1861  he  pub- 
lished in  Christchurch  the  volume  of  "Poems"  from  which  the 
selections  here  given  have  been  made. 

The  Battle  of  the  Free.— In  "Poems,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bowen  (1861)  these 
verses,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  are  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing preface : — 

"  The  following  lines  were  written  under  the  full  conviction  that  in  Eng- 
land's colonies,  if  properly  governed— or  rather  properly  let  alone— she  will 
eventually  And  her  real  strength.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  our 
Mother  country  will  reap  the  fruits  of  the  far-seeing  energy  which  has 
peopled  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  whilst  other  nations  have  expended 

their  strength  in  laying  waste  the  civilised  hemisphere There 

are  thousands  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  who  would  be  glad  to  share 
in  her  dangers  and  difficulties.  I  myself  heard  many  at  the  time  of  the 
(Crimean)  war  express  their  anxiety  to  return  to  Europe  if  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  be  of  any  use  in  the  ensuing  struggle.  It  was  no 
idea  of  any  great  value  attaching  to  the  following  lines  which  first  induced 
me  to  publish  them,  but  an  anxious  wish  to  give  some  expression,  however 
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feeble,  to  the  feeling  which  is  deeply  rooted    in    the    minds    of  British 
colonists  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Change  Not  the  Name.— It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even  as  early  as 
1860,  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  name  "  New  Zealand  "  against  those 
who  would,  unthinking,  change  it.  This  extraordinary  desire  seems  to  per- 
sist in  some  quarters  to  this  day.  But  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  will  never 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  national  meanness  as  to  rob  the  gallant  Tasman 
of  his  right  to  nanae  the  islands  he  discovered,  after  his  beloved  native 
Zeeland.    "  'Twere  grievous  wrong  to  that  bold  voyager  !" 


Henry  Jacobs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christchurch,  was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Wiglit  in  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
School,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  First 
Class  in  Classics  in  1846,  and  became  "Michel  Fellow"  in  1848. 
He  arrived  in  Canterbury  on  December  17th,  1850,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Canterbury  Association  Classical  Professor  of 
the  College  tliey  proposed  to  found  in  the  new  settlement.  Christ's 
College  Grammar  School  was  opened  by  him  as  its  first  head 
master  in  April,  18o2.  He  resigned  this  post  in  1863  to  become 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  and  subsequently  Arch- 
deacon (1864),  and  Dean,  1866.  Several  "  Sonnets  "  from  his  pen 
appeared  in  the  Canterbury  Rhymes  (1861),  and  in  1893  he  pub- 
lished in  England  "A  Lay  of  the  Soutiiern  Cross — and  other 
Poems." 

A  Jubilee  Hymn. — "  The  dedication  of  this  hymn  was  graciously  accepted 
by  Her  Majesty.  It  was  sung  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Christchurch 
Cathedral  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Accession,  and  again 
on  Sunday,  June  26th,  to  a  very  spirited  tune,  composed  by  G.  F.  Tendall, 
Esq.,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Cathedral." — 
(Author's  Note  in    '  A  Lay  of  the  Southern  Cross." 


William  Jukes  Steward  was  born  in  Reading,  England,  in 
1841,  and  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.  Grammar  School,  Lud- 
low. He  came  out  to  Canterbury  in  1862,  and  in  1867  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Oamaru  Times.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  journalism,  having  been  associated  as 
editor  and  proprietor  with  the  North  Otago  Times  (1867-79),  the 
Waimate  Times,  1879-85),  the  A.shhurton  Mail  and  tiie  Ashbiirton 
Guardian  (1885-1900).  He  represented  Waitaki  in  the  Parliament 
of  1871-5,  and  has  sat  in  the  House  for  Waimate  since  1881, 
having  been  elected  seven  times  successively.  In  the  1890-93 
Parliament  he  occupied  the  distinguished  post  of  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  In  earlier  years  he  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
Senior  INIajor  on  the  retired  list  of  New  Zealand  Volunteers.  He 
has  written  much  verse  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  Carmina  Varia,  over  the  nom  de  plimw 
of  "Justin  Aubrey,"  in  1867.  His  latest  contribution  to  Canter- 
bury verse  is  the  Jubilee  i)oem,  "  The  Vision  of  Aorangi,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Exhibition  Catalogue." 

"The  Dying  of  the  Day."— This  poem  is  included  by  Douglas  Sladen  in  bis 
anthology,  "Australian  Poets,"  with  the  comment,  "the  work  of  a  true 
poet."  The  editor  regrets  that  Major  Steward's  "  The  Vision  of  Aorangi,  ' 
arrived  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume. 


WlLLI.\M  Pember  Reeves  was  born  in  Christchurch  in  1857, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  Reeves,  ]\I.L.C.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  College,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  career,  finally 
winning  a  University  Scholarship.  The  debt  to  his  old  school  he 
has  since  repaid  in  verse,  as  "A  Deserted  School  Bathing  Place,'' 
"  The  Old  College  Boy,"  the  school  "  Song,"  and  many  other  con- 
tributions in  The  Register  testify.  In  ]  874  he  went  to  England 
with  the  intention  of  going  up  to  Oxford  and  reading  law.  Ill 
health,  however,  coinjjelled  his  return  to  tlie  colony,  where  he  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  soon  relinquished  law  for 
journalism,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  literary  staff  of  the 
Lijttelton  Times  and  Canterburji  Times.  In  1887  he  entered 
politics  as  member  for  St.  Albans.  By  1890,  when  he  was  electeil 
for  Christchurch,  he  had  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  pominent  of  the  representatives  of  the  "  New  Democracy  " 
returned  to  that  Parliament  by  overwhelming  majorities.  His  in- 
clusion in  the  Ballance  Ministry  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  for 
six  years  he  was  [Minister  for  Education  and  Minister  for  Labour. 
Most  of  the  radical  labour  laws  passed  during  these  years  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  constructive  ability  ;  the  most  original  and  tlie  most 
widely  known  of  his  measures  being  tlie  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act — now  in  course  of  adoption  by  several  Aus- 
tralian legislatures.  In  1896  he  resigned  his  position  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  colony  in  order  to  take  the  post  of  Agent-General 
in  London,  a  position  he  has  since  filled  with  distinguished  success. 
Quite  recently  the  Salisbury  (iovernment  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  Before  leaving  New 
Zealand,   Mr.    Reeves  published,  in  conjunction    with   Mr  G.   P. 
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Williams,  two  volumes  of  verse,  "Colonial  Couplets"  (1889),  and 
"In  Double  Harness"  (1891).  These  not  only  got  into  second 
editions,  but — mirahile  clictu  ! — actually  returned  a  profit  to  the 
authors.  In  1898  be  publislied  in  London  "New  Zealand  and 
other  Poems."  He  has  contributed  to  the  Empire  Series  an 
admirable  little  book  on  New  Zealand  ;  and  in  1897  wrote, 
"Ao-te-aroa:  The  Long  White  Cloud" — a  book  that  must  share 
with  Manning's  "Old  New  Zealand"  the  distinction  of  being, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  best  book  wTitten  on  the 
colony. 

The  Burnt  Homestead.  — This  typical  old  Canterbury  homestead  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  February  1889.  Lady  Barker,  who,  on  her  arrival 
in  Canterbury,  in  186.5,  with  her  husband,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Frederick  Napier- 
Broome,  spent  some  weeks  at  Heathstock  as  the  guest  of  its  owner,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Lance,  gives  a  description  of  it  in  her  charining  letters,  "  Station 
Life  in  New  Zealand." 


George  Phipp.s  Williams  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at 
Peterliouse,  Cambridge,  wiiere  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1868.  He 
served  his  time  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  a  civil  engineer.  In 
1869  he  came  out  to  New  Zealand,  and,  in  the  days  of  the  "  Public 
Works  Policy,"  was  District  Engineer  for  Canterbury.  Since  then 
he  has  been  in  private  practice.  He  is  joint-author  with  Mr.  W. 
P.  Reeves  of  two  volumes  of  verse,  "  Colonial  Couplets  (1889)  and 
"In  Double  Harness"  (1891).  He  has  conti'ibuted  stories  and 
poems  to  "Sporting  Notes,"  "Bailey's  Magazine,"  and  many 
New  Zealand  papers.  In  1894  he  founded  the  Christchurch 
Savage  Club,  of  which  be  has  been  secretary  since  its  formation. 
For  several  years  past  he  has  written  the  amusing  Dramatic 
Dialogue  which  is  such  an  attractive  feature  of  the  annual 
"  Ladies'  Night  "  of  the  Club. 

How  Carbine  was  Left  at  the  Post. — New  Zealanders  who  visit  Melbourne 
are  often  aumsed  to  hear  the  people  there  sjieak  of  the  great  Carbine  as  an 
Australii in  h-orae;  and  to  note  their  indignation  when  they  are  corrected. 
Yet  Carbine  (by  Musket,  out  of  Mersey)  was  bred  by  the  Auckland  Stud 
Company  ;  was  jourchased  as  a  yearling  by  Mr.  Dan.  O'Brien  :  and  did  not 
leave  this  country  till  a  three-year-old.  For  a  year  of  his  life  he  was  owned 
and  trained  in  Canterbury,  where  he  ran  five  times  as  a  two-year-old,  and 
won  every  race.  His  subsequent  career  on  the  Australian  turf  is  a  ma,tter 
of  history.  He  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  gave 
13,000  guineas  for  him.  The  race  here  described  was  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
at  the  CT.C.'s  Summer  Meeting.  "Bob"  is  of  course  the  well-known  jockey, 
Robert  Derrett;  and  the  starter  was  Mr.  Patrick  Campbell,  on  whose 
graphic  description  of  the  incident  Mr.  Williams  based  his  verses. 

I  =;o 
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Jessie  Mackay  is  a  native  of  Canterbury,  having  been  born  on 
the  wind-swejjt  uplands  of  the  Rakaia.  Her  girlhood  was  passed 
on  a  sheep  station  in  South  Canterbury,  of  which  her  father  was 
manager.  She  was  educated  in  Christchurch,  and  was  engaged  for 
four  years  in  teaching.  Miss  Mackay  has  contributed  sketches, 
novelettes,  and  verses  to  several  New  Zealand  papers — chief 
among  them  the  Canterbury  Times  and  Otago  Witness,  while 
poems  from  her  pen  liave  appeared  in  "  Chambers' Journal "  and 
"Atalanta."  She  has  published  ^two  volumes  of  verse,  "The 
Rangatira's  Lament  and  other  Poems "  (Melbourne,  1889),  and 
"  Poems"  (Christchurch,  1891). 

"  Sydney."— The  editor  knows  of  no  poem  which  catches  so  perfectly  and 
expresses  so  truly  the  peculiar  charm  of  Sydney.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped 
that  no  future  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  will  imitate  the  example  set 
by  Lord  Beauchamp  with  his  famous/rutic  pas  about  Sydney's  "  birth  stain  " 
by  sending,  as  an  advance  "  Message  to  the  People  of  New  South  Wales" 
the  third  verse  of  Miss  Mackay's  poem. 


Mary  Colborne-Veel  is  one  of  a  large  family,  all  Christ- 
church born.  Her  father,  the  la.te  John  Veel  Colborne-Veel,  M.A., 
Oxon.,  came  out  to  Canterbury  in  1857  ;  and  for  close  upon  forty 
years,  as  editor  of  the  Christchurch  Press,  secretary  of  the  Canter- 
bury Board  of  Education,  and  Governor  of  Canterbury  College, 
played  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
province,  on  which  his  cultured  mind  and  hne  scholarship  have 
left  a  lasting  impression.  Miss  Colborne-Veel's  education,  owing 
to  delicate  health,  was  entirely  a  home  one.  In  1887  she  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Weclchj  Press,  and  for  many  years  furnished 
that  paper  with  essay  work  and  verse.  She  has  been  a  frequent 
and  most  successful  contributor  to  magazine  literature,  work  from 
her  pen,  in  prose  and  verse,  having  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
"Longman's,"  "Atalanta,"  "  Monthly  Packet,"  "The  Hobby- 
Horse,"  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "Windsor,"  and  "The 
Author  "  Specimens  of  her  work  appear  also  in  Douglas  Sladen's 
Australasian  anthologies.  Li  1894  she  published  in  England 
"The  Fairest  of  the  Angels  and  other  Poems,"  which  had  a 
success  iVestime,  and  gained  some  highly  appreciative  reviews. 
"  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  Avas  specially  written  for  the  forth- 
coming Jubilee  Number  of  the  Weekly  Press  ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Editor  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Bristed,  Ed.  W.P.,  for  permission 
to  print  it  here. 
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In  Apia's  Bay.— In  the  hurricane  of  March  15th,  1889,  four  men-of-war — 
German,  American,  and  other  vessels  -  were  totally  wrecked,  and  150  lives 
were  lost.  Captain  Kane,  of  H.M.S.  Calliope,  it  will  be  remembered, 
resolved  to  take  the  one  desperate  chance  offered  of  saving  his  ship  and  his 
three  hundred  men  by  steaming  out  of  the  reef-locked  bay,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  gale — an  act  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  daring  in  naval  annals. 
As  the  Calliope,  in  her  heroic  struggle  against  the  storm,  passed  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  U.S.  flagship,  Trenton,  tossing  helpless  on  the  waves,  her 
doom  but  a  question  of  a  few  hours,  a  great  shout  arose  from  the  four 
hundred  American  sailors,  facing  death  as  they  were :  "  Three  cheers  for 
the  Calliope!"  "The  cheers  of  the  Trenton's  men"  wrote  the  London 
Times,  "  was  the  expression  of  an  immortal  courage.  It  was  distressed 
manhood  greeting  triumphant  manhood,  the  doomed  saluting  the  saved." 

New  Zealanders  will  remember  with  pleasure  that  the  escape  of  the 
Calliope  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  burning  Westport  coal, 
which  has  naturally  been  in  high  favour  with  the  Admiralty  since. 


Alfred  Domett,  C.M.ti.,  was  born  in  Surrey  in  1811,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After  some  years  of 
travel  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of  EurojJe,  he  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  Nelson  settlers 
(1842).  He  filled  many  public  posts  during  his  residence  in  the 
colony  :  Coanmissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Registrar-General  of  Lands,  and  he  was  for  a  time  (1862)  Premier 
of  the  colony.  He  left  New  Zealand  finally,  in  1871,  to  settle  in 
England.  He  published  several  volumes  of  poems,  the  first  in 
1832,  the  last  in  1877.  His  long  narrative  poem,  "  Ranolf  and 
Amohia,"  partly  philosophical,  partly  descriptive,  was  written  in 
New  Zealand,  and  [)ublished  shortly  after  his  return  to  England. 
It  won  the  admiration  of  Browning  and  the  approval  of  Tennyson. 
He  is  the  "  Waring"  of  Browning's  poem  of  that  name  ;  and  his 
"  Ranolf  and  Amohia"  has  attained  greater  distinction  than  any 
other  piece  of  New  Zealand  literature. 

Captain  Cook.— Alfred  Domett  cannot,  vinfortunately  for  this  volume, 
be  claimed  as  a  Canterbury  poet;  but  the  editor  has  included  this  fine 
eulogy  on  the  great  navigator,  because  he  felt  that  a  book  of  Canterbury 
verse  would  be  incomplete  without  a  poet's  tribute  to  the  discoverer  of 
Banks'  Peninsula.     The  lines  are  from  "Ranolf  and  Amohia,"  Canto  I. 


Thomas  Bracken  was  l)orn  in  Ireland  in  1843.  In  1855  he 
emigrated  to  Victoria,  and  in  1869  settled  in  Otago.  A  typical 
colonist,  he  was  gold-digger,  storekeeper,  stockrider,  and  bush- 
man  by  turns  ;  ultimately  he  adopted  journalism  as  a  profession. 
He  represented  Dunedin  in  Parliament  for  three  years  (1881-84). 
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His  humourous  "  Special  Ipistols  "  in  the  Saturday  Advertiser  were 
subsequently  collected  in  a  volume,  "  Paddy  Murphy's  Budget  "  ; 
and  he  published,  both  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  several 
volumes  in  verse  :  "  Beyond  the  Tomb  and  other  Poems,"  Flowers 
of  the  Freelands,"  and  "Lays  of  the  Land  of  the  Maori  and  the 
Moa."  "Te  Rauparaha "  "  The  Waterfall,"  and  "Not  Under- 
stood "  are  among  the  best  known  of  his  poems.     * 

"Old  Templeton"  fully  deserved  this  glowing  eulogy;  game,  staunch, 
and  noble-hearted,  as  he  was,  the  little  horse  has  an  abiding  place  in  the 
memories  and  affections  of  older  sporting  men  in  Canterbury.  Foaled  in 
1871  (Traducer,  out  of  Belle  of  the  Isle),  he  passed  early  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Delamain.  He  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  though  it 
happened  often ;  but,  when  he  won,  his  victories  were  frequently  sensa- 
tional. In  1877  Mr.  Delamain  sold  him  to  Mr.  Bob  Ray  for  620  guineas.  He 
was  already  old,  and  the  knowing  ones  thought  Kay  had  made  a  mistake ; 
yet  in  the  hands  of  his  new  owner  he  did  some  of  his  most  brilliant  per- 
formances—in his  eighth  and  ninth  seasons!  When  doing  his  final  gallop 
at  Russley,  in  training  for  the  "  Great  Autumn  "  of  '79,  he  collided  with  a 
stray  cow  on  the  track,  and  had  to  be  shot — a  sadly  inglorious  end  for 
"  brave  old  Templeton."  (A  full  account  of  his  racing  career  is  given  in  Mr. 
James  Selfe's  "Bye-gone  Cracks." — Weekly  Press  and  Referee,  1891). 


William  Miles  Maskell  was  born  in  Hampshire,  England, 
in  1841  or  1842,  and  educated  at  Oscott,  R.  C.  College,  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  Paris.  After  leaving  school  he  bore  a  commission 
for  three  years  in  the  army  (11th  Infantry  Regiment,  now  the 
Devonshire).  In  1860  he  came  to  New  Zealand  in  the  ship  William 
Miles  (strange  coincidence  !)  and  engaged  in  sheep  farming.  He 
sat  for  ten  years  in  the  Canterbury  Provincial  Council,  and  was  for 
some  time  Provincial  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  provinces  he  accepted  the  post  of  Registrar  of  the  New  Zealand 
University,  and  removed  to  Wellington,  where  he  died  in  1898. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  histologist  and  naturalist ;  and  the  results 
of  his  researches,  especially  in  entomology,  are  embodied  in  many 
valuable  papers  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute.  As  a  rhymester  he  was  a  worthy  successor  to  Crosbie 
Ward,  and  older  Christchurch  residents  will  remember  many  of 
his  witty  verses — chiefly  satires  on  the  politics  and  politicians  of 
the  day — contributed  to  the  Christchurch  Press  in  the  '70's  and 
early  'SO's. 

"  A  Lay  of  a  Lost  Spec,"  "  Whether  Messrs.  Joubert  and  Twopeny's 
Exhibition  really  was  a  "  lost  spec  "  for  its  promoters,  was  at  the  time  when 
this  lay  was  -nTitten,  the  subject  of  quite  a  lively  little  controversy.  M. 
Joubert,  who  ought  to  have  known,  declared  it  was  and  published  a  balance- 
sheet  which  bore  him  out.    Against  this  it  was  roundly  declared  that  the 
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balance-sheet  was  incomplete  .  .  .  .  M.  Joubert's  object  in  represent- 
ing bis  affairs  as  unfortunate  was  supposed  to  be  a  desire  to  induce  the 
municipality  in  pity  to  purchase  his  building  at  a  good  figure  and  convert 
it  into  a  public  hall  of  some  sort.  It  only  remains  in  fairness  to  say  that 
though  this  design  was  shortly  nipped  in  the  bud,  there  unhappily  appears 
no  doubt,  that  the  Exhibition's  enterprising  promoters  reaped  something 
less  than  no  reward  at  all  for  their  plucky  speculation.  ("Notes  to  the 
Second  Edition,  1883,  of  the  "  Canterbury  Rhymes.") 


The  Bohemian  for  some  five  years  contributed  a  column  of 
Saturday  sallies,  in  verse  and  pi'ose,  to  the  Cliristchurch  Press, 
under  tlie  heading  "  Search  Lights."  His  identity  gave  I'ise  to 
quite  a  lively  controversy  at  the  outset  of  his  journalistic  career  ; 
some  declared  him  a  "  corporation  sole,"  others  maintained  he  was 
but  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  literary  atoms.  The  Editor  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  he  was,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day — a  syndicate. 

To  Phyllida.  —  Many  copies  of  verse  appeared  in  "Search  Lights  "from 
time  to  time ;  but  most  of  them  were  on  topics  of  the  day  and  had  but 
ephemeral  interest.  Three  are,  however,  given  in  this  volume  "To 
Phyllida;"  "The  Groom's  Lament  "  Bund  "  Across  the  Bar ;  "  for  the  lover 
who  ivilL  write  poetry  comes  back  with  each  recurring  spring  ;  the  Bot-fly 
is  still  with  us ;  and  the  memory  of  Tennyson  endures  for  ever. 


Dolce  A.  Cabot  is  a  native  of  Christchurch,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cabot,  teacher  of  Modern  Languages. 
She  was  educated  at  the  Girl's  High  School,  the  Normal  Training 
School,  and  Canterbury  College.  She  was  engaged  for  sometime 
in  the  teaching  profession.  She  has  contributed  verse,  short 
stories  and  articles  to  various  papers  and  magazines.  Her  strong 
predilections  towards  a  literary  life  led  her,  in  1894,  to  join  the 
editoral  staff'  of  the  Cantcrbur;/  Times,  thus  becoming  the  pioneer 
lady  journalist  of  the  Colony. 


Arthur  H.  Adams  is  a  son  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Adams,  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  New  Zealand  Survey  Department  ;  he 
was  educated  at  Wellington  College,  the  Dunedin  Boys'  High 
School,  and  the  Otago  University  (B.A.,  1894).  He  subsequently 
adopted  journalism  and  literature  as  a  profession  and  is  at  present 
in  China  as  Special  Correspondent  for  the  Christchurch  Press. 
He  is  author  of  the  libretto  of  Alfred  Hill's  Cantata  "  Hinemoa  " 
and  has  also  written  the  book  of  an  opera  on  a  Maori  theme,  set 
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to  music  by  Hill  and  accepted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson.     Last 
year  he  published  in  Sydney  "  Maoriland  and  other  verse." 

The  New  Zealand  Cincinnatus. — It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  claim 
Arthur  Adams  as  a  Canterbury  man,  or  the  lOditor  would  have  sought  per- 
mission to  make  selections  from  "Maoriland  and  other  verse  "—a  volume 
that  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  Colonial  poets.  But  the 
verses  here  given  describe  a  Canterlniry  incident — the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  at  that  time  in  the  Addington  Workshops,  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Council ;  the  Editor  has  included  the  verses,  not  only  for  their 
wit,  but  also  because  the  incident  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  this  demo- 
cratic Colony  where  "  Sutor  et  bonus  et  solus  for  niosus  est  et  rex." 


Johannes  C.  Andersen  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1873  and 
came  to  New  Zealand  with  his  parents  in  early  childhood.  He  was 
educated  in  Christchnrch,  and  was  for  some  years  a  student  at 
Canterbury  College,  in  the  English  Literature  Course.  He  has 
contributed  ])oems  from  time  to  time  to  the  "  Canterb^iry  Times," 
"■  Avckland  GrcqMc,"  "  N.Z.  Illustrated  Magazine,"  and 
Sydney  '^Bulletin."  His  verses  all  show  strict  attention  to  form 
and  he  uses  a  variety  of  rlifficult  metres  with  great  facility. 


Archibald  Ernest  Currie  was  born  in  Christchnrch  in  1884 
and  is  thus  in  his  17th  year.  He  is  still  at  the  Boys'  High  School, 
Christclnirch,  where  he  is  a  i)upil  of  the  Editor's  in  tlie  Sixth  Form 
English.  He  has  a  true  ear  for  the  melody  of  words  and  great 
felicity  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  and  if  "  The  Greyhounds  of  the 
Moon  "  owes  something  to  his  love  for  Kipling,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  youthful  poet  has  chosen  a  good  master. 


William  Frederick  Alexander  was  born  in  Christchnrch 
in  1881  and  was  educated  at  the  Boys'  High  School  which  he  left 
last  year  to  join  the  Civil  Service.  He  has  recently  accepted  a 
post  on  the  staff"  of  the  Christchnrch  Press.  "  The  Battle  of 
Omdurman  "  was  written  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  a  pupil  of 
the  Editor's  in  the  Sixth  Form  English. 


Margaret  F.  M.  Renner  is  a  native  of  Chri.stchurch,  her 
father  lieing  Mr.  T.  B.  Craig,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  She  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  and  at  Canterbury  College  where  she 
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took  her  M.A.  Degree  this  year.  8lie  has  been  for  some  years 
engaged  in  teaching  ;  and  was  married  early  this  year  to  Mr. 
F.  M.  Kenner,  M.A.,  Wellington  College. 

A  Nor'-West  Wind  and  another  poem  "  Cupid's  Holiday  "  were  originally 
written  for  the  Canterbury  College  Dialectic  Society  and  the  latter  was 
published  in  the  Canterbury  College  Review. 


Edward  Athelstan  Worthy  (1843-94)  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
high  distinction.  He  came  out  to  Canterbury  in  1868  and  in  1809 
was  appointed  Second  Master  at  Christ's  College  Grammar  School 
— a  post  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  A  very  remarkable  point  in 
his  career — probably  unique  in  the  history  of  schools — is  that 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  mastership  at  Christ's 
College  he  never  once  missed  school  or  Chapel  !  "  His  ready  wit, 
his  finished  scholarship,  his  easy  familiarity  with  all  that  was  best 
in  literature,  l)oth  classical  and  modern,  his  extraordinary  aptness 
of  quotation,  Iiis  Ijrilliancy  ,as  a  conversationalist  and  a  public 
speaker,  none  who  knew  him  can  fail  to  recall."  (Christ's  College 
Register  1894).  To  the  rhyming  gift  of  a  second  "Ingoldsby," 
exemplihed  in  the  verses  here  quoted,  he  had  a  facility  in  punning 
not  unworthy  of  Theodore  Hook.  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion  some  friends  determined  to  test  his  reputed  power  of 
punning  instantaneously  on  any  word  that  might  be  given  him  ; 
he  was  given  "  Japanese."  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  came 
his  answer  "  Pooh  !  you  could'nt  give  a  chap  an  easier  one  !  " 


Henry  Aluson  was  l)orn  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  in 
1847,  and  came  to  Lyttelton  with  his  parents  in  1856  and  has  lived 
in  Canterbury  ever  since.  He  has  from  time  to  time  written 
sonnets  and  other  verse,  some  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Christchurch  Press  and  other  papers. 


John  Maclennan  is  of  Highland  descent,  but  was  born  and 
educated  in  Dunedin.  There  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
boiler-making,  and  he  is  at  present  employed  in  that  capacity  in 
the  Addington  Workshops.  He  has  been  a  rover  most  of  his  days  ; 
has  hunted  for  gold  on  the  Otago  Central,  and  on  Kimberley ;  but 
most  of  his  travels  have  been  done,  as  he  says,  inside  "  the  rim." 
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His  first  published  verse  was  on  the  death  of  Vincent  Pyke.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  constant  verse  contributor  to  tlie  Otago 
Witness. 


Dora  Wilcox  is  a  Colonial  of  the  second  generation,  her 
grandfather,  Mr.  Washbourne,  being  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Canterbury.  Miss  Wilcox  was  educated  in  Christchurch  and 
though  she  never  entered  on  the  degree  course,  attended  lectures 
in  Canterbury  College  in  languages  and  literature.  She  has  pub- 
lished short  stories  in  the  Australasian  and  poems  in  the  Weekly 
Press  and  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  Her  body  of  performance  is  not 
great  as  yet,  but  gives  promise  of  very  high-class  work  in  the  future. 

At  Onawe.— A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Kaiapoi,  Rauparaha  set  sail  in 
his  canoes  for  Akaroa  Harbour.  It  was  his  intention  to  take  the  fortress 
Onawe,  and  so  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Kinsfolk  of  Temaiharanui, 
The  fortress,  situated  on  the  Peninsula  that  runs  into  the  harbour  near 
Duvauchelle's  Bay,  seemed  well-nigh  impregnable ;  but  Rauparaha  resorted 
to  stratagem.  Accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  Kaiapoi 
prisoners  he  approached  the  gate  and  invited  the  defenders  to  surrender, 
promising  quarter  and  pointing  to  his  Kaiapoi  prisoners  as  proofs  of  his 
clemency.  During  the  parley,  the  gates  were  opened  to  admit  a  band  of 
warriors  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  skirmish  ;  a  number  of  Rauparaha's 
men  crept  up  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  and  slipped  in  unrecognised.  Once 
in,  the  work  of  killing  began  ;  the  defenders  were  panic  stricken ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Onawe  was  a  shambles.  (From  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stack's 
"■  Kaiapohia:') 


Oscar  Thorwald  Johan  Alpers,  born  in  Denmark,  1867, 
was  educated  in  Copenhagen  and  afterwards  in  Napier,  N.Z.,  and 
at  Canterbury  College.  He  won  the  "  John  Tinline  Scholarship  " 
in  English  Literature  in  1887  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1888  ; 
in  1890  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boys'  High  school,  Christclmrch. 
He  has  contributed  articles  on  literary  and  2>olitical  questions  and 
sketches  of  travel  to  several  English  and  Colonial  Magazines  ;  and 
was  for  some  years  a  leader-writer  on  the  Christchurch  Press.  He 
is  joint-author  with  Mr.  R.  F.  Irvine  of  "  The  Progress  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  Century  "  shortly  to  be  published  in  America  ;  and 
is  the  editor  of  present  volume. 

"  Fight  for  the  Flag  1" — This  song,  originally  written  to  form  part  of  the 
.Jubilee  Ode,  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Maughan  Barnett. 

The  Jubilee  Ode.— These  verses,  written  by  the  Editor  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Canterbury  Jubilee  Exhibition,  were  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Maughan  Barnett,  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Wellington.    The  Ode  will  be 
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sung  by  a  choir  of  250  voices  on  November  1st,  1900,  vehen  the  Exhibition 
is  to  be  opened  in  the  new  Hall  of  Industries  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Lord  Eaufurly.  Mr.  F.  M.  Wallace  will  be  the  Conductor  ;  and 
the  recitative  and  solo  will  be  sung  by  Mr.  John  Prouse. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Wallace  for  the  following 
descriptive  note  upon  the  music  of  "  The  Jubilee  Ode  "  : — 

"  The  Ode  opens  after  seven  bars  of  vigorous  and  stirring  introduction 
from  the  orchestra,  with  a  bold  and  inspiriting  subject,  proclaimed  by  the 
full  choir  on  the  words,  '  Lift  we  our  hearts,  our  voices  lift  in  praise.' 
After  some  development,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  introductory  phrase  by 
the  orchestra,  the  Soprani  introduce  a  new  and  still  more  jubilant  theme. 
'In  joyous  raood  this  hour  of  Jubilee';  this  is  worked  through  all  the 
voices  with  fine  and  ever-increasing  effect ;  and  the  number  closes  with  a 
return  to  the  first  theme. 

"  To  this  succeeds  a  very  beautiful,  if  somewhat  sombre,  recitative  for 
Bass  solo,  charmingly  embellished  by  varied,  but  always  appropriate, 
orchestration. 

"  After  a  longer  orchestral  preface  than  that  to  No.  1,  the  Tenors  and 
Basses  open  No.  3  with  a  right  happy  theme,  '  The  hum  of  a  busy  people.' 
This  subject  is  expanded  with  ever-growing  strength,  until  a  climax  is 
reached  at  the  words,  '  Proclaim  our  pride  in  achievement.'  Directly 
following  this,  the  Alti  give  out  a  tender  and  peaceful  melody  '  Where  flax 
and  feathered  toi  waved,'  the  beauty  of  which  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
graceful  counter-melody  given  to  the  first  violins.  A  bold  and  energetic 
phrase,  announced  by  the  basses, '  Through  spacious  park  and  garden  gay,' 
with  its  vigorous  staccato  accompaniment  by  the  strings,  supplies  a  pleasing 
and  strongly-marked  contrast  to  the  foregoing.  A  resmni  of  the  opening 
subject  brings  this  altogether  delightful  number  to  a  close. 

"  No.  4,  '  Hark,  the  City's  busy  din,'  for  Bass  solo  and  Chorus,  is  written  in 
the  antiphonal  style ;  that  is  to  say,  the  subject  is  given  out  by  the  solo 
voice  and  is  replied  to  by  the  chorus.  The  tuneful  opening  theme  is  cleverly 
adorned  by  orchestration,  humourously  suggestive  of  the  old  English  style. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  example  of  Mr.  Barnett's  humour.  Later,  doubtless 
with  suggested  reference  to  the  Cathedral  city,  he  produces  quite  an 
ecclesiastical  effect  on  the  words,  '  In  this  wide  Hall,  a  city's  pride.'  After 
considerable  development,  a  recitative  for  Bass  Solo,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
short  prelude  to  No.  1,  we  are  launched  into  possibly  the  most  stirring  por- 
tion of  the  composition.  Chorus  and  orchestra  are  here  used  with  fine 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  telling  effect,  making  a  fitting  peroration 
to  an  admirable  work  Mr.  Barnett's  music,  peculiarly  apt  and  sympathetic 
throughout,  and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the 
poem,  leaves  the  all-satisfying  impression  that  no  other  could  possibly  have 
been  written  on  the  theme." 
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